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\  e  MEDINA 


Root  Coj 

OHIO  3 


Western  Editioa 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,  Ohio,  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Ready  for  Your 
Orders! 


We  have  in  stock  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  a 

Carload  of  Root's  Supplies 

such  as  Dovetailed  and  Danzen- 
baker  Hives,  Cov^an  Extrac- 
tors, Sections,  etc. ,  etc.  If  you 
want  Root's  g-oods  be  sure  to 
specify  it  in  making-  your  or- 
der or  inquiry.  We  also  han- 
dle local-made  supplies.  Let 
us  have  your  specifications 
early  so  we  may  not  disap- 
point you  when  you  need  the 
supplies. 


CASH 
^TORE 

(INC.) 
25  MARKET  ST. 
S.  F 


Colorado  Bee-keepers ! 


Get  our  prices  before  purchasinji-  else- 
where. We  are  selling  first-class  make 
of  goods  at  lawer  prices  than  the 
cheaper  goods  can  be  purchased  for. 
If  requiring  Hives,  Sections,  Honey- 
extractors,  Shipping  -  cases.  Knives, 
Bee  Smokers  and  Veils,  Comb  Founda- 
tion, or  any  thing  else  in  the  line  of 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

you  should  remember  that 

The  L.  A.  Watkins  Mdse.  Co. 
Denver,  Colorado, 


are  headquarters  for  the  State,  and 
furnish  local  associations  who  can  use 
as  much  as  a  carload  at  carload  prices 
direct  from  the  factory,  or  smaller  lots 
from  our  well-furnished  waTerooms  in 
Denver,  at  prices  that  defy  competi- 
tion for  equal  quality  of  goods.  We 
are  agents  for  The  A.  T.  Root  Com- 
pany's Goods  for  Colorado,  and  want 
to  hear  from  bee-keepers  in  need  of 
supplies.  We  buy  honey  and  wax. 


I^et  Us  Hear  from  You. 


Now  Ready! 


We  have  the  larg-est  stock  of  Root's 
,  g-oods  that  ever  came  to  Kansas,  and 
we  are  ready  to  supply  your  needs 
in  the  apiary.  We  can  save  you 
freig-ht  and  time  by  buying-  of  us. 

Danz*  Hives,  Weed  New  Pro- 
cess Foundation,  Cowan 
Extractors,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  that  you  will  likely 
need.  We  are  now  booking-  orders 
for  Buck's  strain  of  Italian  queens. 
Last  year  we  were  swamped  with 
orders  in  the  spring,  so  I  wish  to 
ask  my  customers  to  send  in  their 
orders  early  so  as  to  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  1903  catalog.  ^The  1903  edi- 
tion of  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  for  sale. 


Carl  F*  Buck,  Augusta,  Kansas. 

Butler  County. 


Announcement  1 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
bee-keepers  in  Washington,  British 
Columbia,  and  adjacent  territory,  that 
we're  now  the  Northwestern  agents  for 

The  a.  I.  Root  Company, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  from  stock 
here,  and  at  other  Washington  points, 
any  thing  required  by  bee-keepers. 
Send  your  specifications  early.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  goods  wanted  this  will 
enable  us  to  get  them  in  our  next  car- 
load.   Catalogs  tree. 

LILLY,  BOGARDUS  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Northern-grown  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants, 
Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies,  Spray  Pumps, 
Fertilizersand  Garden-tools. 
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Honey  Market. 


GRADING-RTILES. 

Fakct.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firm- 
ly attached  to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel- 
stain  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed  exceot  an  occasional 
cell,  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis 

A  No  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells 
next  to  the  wood  ;  combs  straight ;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled  the  out- 
side of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood  ;  combs  comparatively  even  ;  one-eighth  part  of 
comb  surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2.— Three-fotirths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled 
and  sealed. 

No.  3.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight 
section. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according 
to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark ;  that  is. 
there  will  be  "  Eancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 


Albany.— I^ight  demand  for  honey  here  now,  as  it 
is  between  seasons.  No  comb  honey  here,  old  or  new. 
Could  sell  some  light  at  15@16.  Some  Southern  ex- 
tracted selling  at  6c;  no  other  on  market.  Beeswax 
wanted  at  22c.  MacDougall  &  Co. 

June  20.  375  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.—  No  comb  honey  in  our  market, 
white  or  light  amber  would  sell  quick  at  $3.50  for  24 
sections  to  the  case.  Demand  light  for  extracted  at 
from  b%@&%.    Beeswax  in  demand  at  from  25@30. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co., 

June  9.  306  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dena'er. — Demand  for  comb  honev  light.  We  quote 
No.  1  white  comb  honey,  $3  00  per  case  of  24  sections; 
No.  2  comb  honej',  $2.50@S2.7o.,  Choice  white  extracted 
alfalfa  honey,  7^@8>^  per  lb.  Beeswax  wanted  at  22@ 
28c,  according  to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Colorado  Honey-Producers'  Ass'n, 

June  13.  .  1440  Market  St.,  Denver.  Col. 


Toledo. — The  market  on  honey  is  rather  quiet  at 
present,  as  old  honey  is  almst  gone,  and  no  new  ar- 
riving as  yet.  We  have  on  hand  about  100  lbs.  of  No.  1 
white  comb  which  we  are  closing  out  at  16c.  No  de- 
mand whatever  for  dark.  Extracted  in  barrels,  white 
clover,  8c;  light  amber,  7c;  dark  6}^c.    Beeswax,  28^30. 

Griggs  Brothers. 

June  11.  214  Jackson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati. — We  have  reached  the  time  when  there 
are  no  settled  prices  in  the  honey  market.  Everybody 
is  waiting  to  learn  how  the  new  crop  will  turn  out, 
therefore  we  will  sell  or  ask  the  old  price.  Fancy 
water-white  brings  lb%lQ.  Extracted  amber,  in  bar- 
rels, b'^/iQbVz  ;  in  cans,  6@6J^  ;  white  clover,  8(3:8^. 
Beeswax,  30.  C.  H  W.  Weber, 

June  8.  2146  8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Boston. — Our  market  on  comb  honey  is  practically 
bare,  but  owing  to  the  hot  weather  the  demand  is 
extremely  light.  Have  not  seen  any  new  noney  as 
3^et.  It  can  be  readily  sold  at  17(3)18,  if  to  be  had. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  light  amber  extracted  at 
7@7^;  best  Florida  honej-  bringing  7@8,  according  to 
quality.  "  Blake,  Scott  &  I,ee, 

June  9.  31.  33  Commercial  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia.— Verj-  little  doing  in  comb  honey 
now.  Not  enough  sales  to  fix  any  standard  price. 
Extracted  honey  moving  off  in  spurts  but  little  de- 
mand. We  quote  amber,  6@6^;  white,  634@7^.  Bees- 
wax, 31.  We  are  producers  of  honey,  and  do  not  han- 
dle on  commission.  Wm.  A.  Selser, 

June  8.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BrFFALO.— Very  little  demand  for  honeJ^  Very  few 
buyers  will  take  any  more  of  the  old  crop.  The  price 
is  no  object  to  effect  sales;  a  big  cut  in  prices  would 
not  cause  it  to  move  more  lively.  Fancy  white  comb, 
14@15  ;  A  No.  1,  13@14;  No.  1,  12@13;  No.  2.  11@12  ;  No. 
3,  10@11;  dark,  10@12.  Extracted  white,  6H@7;  dark, 
5@5^.    Beeswax,  28@32.  W  C.  Townsend, 

June  10.  178,  180  Perry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted. — To  hear  from  producers  of  comb  honey 
in  California  and  Nevada.  It  may  sound  unreason- 
able, but  we  have  probably  bought,  for  spot  cash, 
more  comb  hone}-  than  any  firm  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  three  seasons.  We  can,  no  doubt,  do 
3  ou  some  good.  Thos.  C.  Stanley  &  Son, 

Manzanol^,  Colo.,  or  Fairfield,  Ills. 


Wanted.— Beeswax ;  highest  market  price  paid. 
Write  for  price  list. 

Bach,  Becker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— All  the  bulk  comb,  extracted,  and  section 
honey  that  we  can  buy  in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  pay 
spot  cash  for  honey.  Write  us  now  or  when  3"ou  have 
honey.  The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex. 


Wanted. — Extracted  honey;  mail  sample,  and  state 
lowest  price  delivered  in  Cincinnati.  Will  buy  fancy 
white  comb  honey,  any  quantity,  but  must  be  put  up 
in  no-drip  shipping-cases.         C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

2146-8  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — We  are  sold  out  on  alfalfa  honey,  but 
have  ten  350-lb.  bbls.  of  light  amber  and  buckwheat  at 
7c;  forty  250-300  lb.  bbls.  fancy  basswood  at  8c;  60-lb. 
new  cans,  two  in  a  case,  9c.       E.  R.  Pahl  &  Co., 
294,  296  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wanted— Comb  and  extracted  honey.  State  price, 
kind,  and  quantity.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Sale.  —Extracted  honey.  Finest  grades  for  ta- 
ble use.  Prices  quoted  on  application.  Sample  by 
mail,  10  cts.  to  paj'  for  package  and  postage. 

Orel  I<.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet  in 
annual  convention  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  at  College  Station,  Texas,  July  7  to  10,  in- 
clusive, during  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Congress.  Cheap  excursion  rates  on 
the  railroads.  A  large  crowd  ever^"  3-ear,  and  a  jolly 
good  time,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  your  fellowmen, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  sessions.  Grand 
exhibits  of  products.  A  good  list  of  premiums  offered. 
Bring  your  stuff,  whatever  you  have. 

Hunter,  Texas.  I,ouis  H  Scholl,  Sec'y. 

The  National  Bee -Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects  of  The  Association: 

To  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  its  members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  hone3'.  ^ 

Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  the  Treasurer. 

Officers : 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich  ,  President. 

J.  U.  Harris.  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  Vice  president. 

George  W.  Vork,  Chicago.  Ills.,  Secretary-. 

N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Treas 

Board  of  Directors: 

E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Nebraska. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Michigan. 
W.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St..  Phildadelphia,  Pa. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  I,oveland,  Colorado. 
P.  H.  Elwood,  Stark\-ille.  N.  Y. 
E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Udo  Toepperwein,  San  Antoni  .  Texas. 
G.  M.  Doolittle.  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapim-ille,  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  A.  Hatch,  Richland  Center,  Wis 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Illinois. 
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6>6e  Best  Bee-goods 
in  thie  World 

are  no  better  than  those  we  make,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  not  so  good.  If  you  buy  of  us 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  We 
^re  undersold  by  no  one.  Send  for 
.  w  catalog  and  price  list  and  free  copy  of  THE 
^MERICAN  BEE-KEEPER;  in  its  thirteenth 
year ;  50  cents  a  year ;  especially  for  beginners. 

U^e  W.  T.  Falconer  Man'f Co., 
Jamestown,  New  York. 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  Eppin^,  New  Hampshire,  carries  a  fuU  line  of 
our  g-oods  at  catalog"  prices.    Order  of  him  and  save  the  freig^ht. 


I.J.  Stringham,  New  York  City  i 


Mr  ^ 

- 

mi 

t  ^  105  Park  Place.  '  | 

t  OUR  1903  CATALOG  is  yours  for  the  asking.  The  supplies  S 
Ji!  listed  in  it  are  practical  and  up-to-date.  We  furnish  every  thing  | 
S  a  bee-keeper  uses,  and  will  not  be  undersold.    Silk-faced  veil, 


t  40  cts.;  three  for  $1.05,  postpaid.    Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  m 
t  in  hive,  $7.50;  nucleus  colonies,  $3.50;  tested  queens,  $1.00;  | 
untested,  75  cts.    Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  ^ 


We  MaKe  a  Specialty  of 

Prompt  Shipments. 

If  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  supplies  send  us  your  order  and  we  will  sur- 
prise you  with  our  promptness.  All  goods  shipped  within  10  hours 
after  receiving  the  order.  Over  a  million  sections  and  two  tons  of 
foundation  now  on  hand.    Hundreds  of  hives,  and  all  other  supplies 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

Lewis's^and  Dadant  s  ^g^^jj  f^  ^   mAMU,  Gfand  RaplllS,  MICll.  _ 


I 
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I  Our  I 
I  Bee  =  keeping:  | 
I      Sisters  i 


=  is  a  new  department  in  the  old  Amer-  = 

=  ican  Bee  Journal,  conducted  by  Miss  Em'  = 

=  ma  Wilson,  of  Marengo,  111.,  a  sister-  E 

=  in-law  of  Dr.  C.  C.JVIiller,  author  of  = 

E  the  popular  "Forty  Years  Among- the  E 

E  Bees."   >J'        The  women  readers  of  E 

E  Gleanings  (as  well  as  the  men-folks)  ~ 

E  should  have  the  American  Bee  Journal,  = 

E  and  read  what  Miss  Wilson  has  to  E 

=  say  each  week.    ^   >J'    Sample  copy  E 

E  free,  or  the  Bee  Journal  one  year,  and  E 

=  Dr.  Miller's  book — both  for  only  Si. 75.  E 

E  Book  alone,  51.00.    Address  ^ 

1  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  | 

E  144=6  East  Erie  St.,    Chicago,  Illinois.  E 

=  "Root's  Goods  at;,Root's  Prices."  = 
^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllHIliT 


fiEE- SUPPLIERS 

A  large  and  complete 
stock  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  api- 
arJ^  Send  a  list  of 
goods  wanted,  at  once. 


and  get  our 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiir 

C.  M.  Scott  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1004  East  Washington  Street. 

THE  PERSISTENCY 

which  we  exercise  in  the  careful  selection  from  year 
to  year  of  only  the  choicest  breeding  qvieens  has 
brought  the  Robe^-  strain  of  Italians  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  as  regards  their  docility,  pro- 
lificness,  and  honey-gathering  qualities. 

This  particular  strain  is  the  progeny  of  selections 
from  choice  stock  of  Root's  red-clover  queens,  and 
Moore's  crossed  with  the  very  best  of  our  own  rearing. 


"Warranted  queens,  60  cts.  each  in  any  quantity. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

L.  H  ROBEY,  WORTHINGTON,  W.  VA. 

circular  Free. 


Dittmer's  Foundation. 

RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE. 

This  foundation  is  made  hy  a  process  that  produces  the  superior  of  any.  It  is  the 
cleanest  and  purest.  It  has  the  brightest  color  and  sweetest  odor.  It  is  the  most 
transparent,  because  it  has  the  thinnest  base.  It  is  tough,  clear  as  crystal,  and 
gives  more  sheets  to  the  pound  than  any  other  make.  "WorKing  "Wax  into 
Foundation  for  CasK  a  Specialty.  Beeswax  Always  Want- 
ed at  liigHest  Price.  Catalog  giving  full  line  of  supplies,  with  prices  and 
samples,  free  on  application. 

^-  ''sX^rje^ts'o^cSa"'""    Gtis.  Dittmer,  Augusta,  Wis. 


MarsHfield  Manufacturing'  Co. 

Our  specialty  is  making  SECTIONS,  and  they 
are  the  best  in. the  market.  Wisconsin  bass- 
wood  is  the  right  kind  for  them.  We  have  a 
full  line  of  BEE-SUPPLIES.  Write  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 

^he  MarsHfield  Manufacturing'  Company,  MarsHiield,  Wis. 
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Complete  I^ine  of 

LfCwis*  MatcHless  Dovetailed  Hives 

and  Supplies  at  Factory  Prices. 


lgA»."'k^A«»9J»  y^^^^a.&&  e.  They  roll  in  the  honey,  while  the  ordinary  starve. 
MtitK  .Strain  Oolden  Italians.  None  superior.  Camiolams.  None  better.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  by  return  mail.    Prices  during  April,  May,  and  June  : 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00.         Select  Untested,  $1.25  each;  6  for  $6.00. 
Tested,  $2.00  each;  6  for  $10.00.         Select  Tested,  $3.00  each;  6  for  15.00. 

Best  money  can  buy,  $5.00  each.      Tv?o-frame  nuclei  with  Select  Untested  Queen,  $2.75. 


SextiA  for  Catcilog,  ax\d  See  Special  Iz&ducemeiiits. 

Fred  W.  M^tK  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


%  We  Hav^e  on  Kand  ready  for  PR.OMPT  SHIPMENT  1 

X  ^/ye  Largest  StocR  we  ever  Carried  | 

I  of  HIVES,  SE-CTIONS,  and   all  OtKes-  SUPPLIES.  | 


Perfect  Workmansliip  and  Finest  Material. 
All  parts  of  our  Hives  are  made  to  fit  Accurately. 
No  trouble  in  setting  them  up.  % 
Our  customers  say  it  is  a  pleasure. 
We  are  not  selling  goods  on  NAME  ONLY, 
But  on  their  Quality. 


♦ 

t 

♦ 

Maiatxfacttarers  Bee-SCeejs^rs*  Stissplies.  ^ 

I  Catalog  Free.      Watertown,  Wisconsin,  U»  S.  A.  | 


I 


G.  B.  LE^WIS  COMPANY, 


I 


I     I  IP™*  piMI  li— ^        NOW  READY  TO  SUPPLY  BY 
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A  FEW  WEEKS  ag-o  I  found  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  some  hives  a  few  bees  in  appar- 
ently bad  order,  and  among  the  rest  one 
tumbling  around  with  its  abdomen  torn 
away.  I  tried  to  think  what  could  have 
caused  it,  but  gave  up  the  conundrum.  I 
suppose  the  true  answer  is  given  on  page 
531 — the  poor  thing  kicked  itself  to  pieces. 
A  cherrj^  orchard  probably  had  some  spray- 
ing when  still  in  bloom.  [We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  of  our  subscribers 
as  to  whether  they  have  seen  bees  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  manner  described. — Ed.] 

What  A.  I.  Root  says,  page  557,  about 
the  danger  of  having  an  automobile  in  the 
hands  of  a  drunken  man  suggests  the 
thought  that  if  automobiles  are  to  become 
cheaper  than  horse- liesh  it  may  become 
necessary  to  pass  laws  against  having  any 
saloons.  I  really  believe  we'd  be  just  as 
well  off  without  saloons  anyhow.  [Yester- 
day a  horse  went  b}^  drawing  a  drunken 
driver.  The  poor  animal  seemed  to  know 
that  its  owner  needed  to  be  taken  care  of; 
and  in  spite  of  the  pulling  and  hauling  at 
the  lines  it  kept  right  in  the  road.  But  an 
automobile  would,  possibly  and  probably, 
run  him  into  a  ditch  and  crush  him  beneath 
its  weight — Ed.] 

"Now,  IS  IT  hard  to  suppose  that  a  three- 
story  hive,  run  for  extracting,  might  aver- 
age 70,000  bees?"  p.  528.  Nothing  very 
hard  about  it  for  me,  but  how  about  a  cer- 
tain editor  who  not  so  very  long  ago  was 
trying  to  convince  me  that  such  a  thing  was 
an  impossibility?  [Convince  you  that  such 
a  thing  "was  an  impossibility"! — why,  I 
can  not  recall  to  what  you  refer.  I  have 
advocated  strong  colonies,  "double-deck- 
ers," for  years,  and  last  year  at  one  of  our 
out-yards  I  had  several  three  stories  high, 


and  one  or  two  four  stories.  If  some  of 
them  did  not  have  one  hundred  thousand 
bees  it  would  be  strange.  If  I  was  trying 
to  convince  you  that  a  colony  could  not  have 
that  number,  I  must  have  been  inconsistent 
with  my  practice  and  teachings. — Ed.] 

You're  right,  Mr.  Editor,  I  made  very 
bungling  use  of  language  when  I  said  "giv- 
ing all  the  earlier  supers  on  top. "  I  meant 
having  the  earlier  or  older  supers  always 
on  top,  each  time  putting  the  later  supers 
under.  My  practice,  like  the  practice  of 
many  others,  has  been  to  put  the  second 
super  under  the  first,  the  third  under  the 
second,  and  so  on,  leaving  the  oldest  super 
always  on  the  top,  except  when  it  comes 
near  the  close  of  the  harvest,  when  the 
empty  super  is  put  on  top.  I  think  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  trying  any 
other  way  if  friend  Hershiser  had  not 
stirred  me  up,  but  he  has  set  me  to  think- 
ing whether  a  compromise  may  not  be  a 
good  thing,  and  if  any  good  comes  of  it  he 
should  have  credit  therefor.  This  year  I'm 
putting  the  emptj^  super  next  to  the  brood- 
chamber,  as  heretofore:  but  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  oldest  super  always  at  the  top,  it 
will  be  next  above  the  lowest.  I  think  this 
will  not  only  hurry  up  the  finishing,  but  it 
will  especially  help  about  getting  the  cor- 
ner sections  finished. 

Editor  Hutchinson  is  doing  his  share 
toward  popularizing  bee-keeping  in  the 
magazines.  A  finely  illustrated  article 
from  him  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  that 
aristocrat  of  agricultural  magazines,  Coun- 
try Life  in  America.  [Nearly  two  years 
ago  the  editor  of  Country  Life  wrote  our 
firm  asking  us  to  name  some  one  who  would 
be  capable  of  writing  a  general  article  on 
bees,  and  who  would  be  able  to  furnish  a 
set  of  fine  photos  for  purpose  of  illustration. 
We  could  think  of  no  one  abler  than  our 
friend  W.  Z.,  and  immediately  put  him  in 
touch  with  the  editor  of  Country  Life.  The 
sequel  is  the  fine  illustrated  article  that 
appears  in  that  paper  for  June.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson is  getting  to  be  known  pretty  well 
outside  of  beedom  as  a  writer  on  bees.  His 
skill  with  the  camera  and  with  the  pen 
makes  him  just  the  man  to  write  popular 
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articles  for  a  popular  mag-azine.  All  such 
articles  do  much  to  bring  honey  more  gen- 
erally into  use,  and  the  knowledge  of  how 
it  is  produced  in  such  quantities  does  much 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  comb  and  extracted 
honey  that  is  offered  for  sale. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  let  us  see  how  far  we  can 
agree  about  the  matter  of  putting  the  emp- 
ty super  under  or  over,  and  having  only  two 
or  more  than  two  supers  on  at  a  time.  If 
the  second  super  is  put  below  the  first,  and 
no  other  super  added  till  the  first  is  finish- 
ed, the  finishing  of  that  first  super  will  be 
hastened,  and  the  sections  will  be  sealed 
clear  out  to  the  wood  better  than  if  the  super 
had  been  finished  on  top,  because  the  bees 
are  so  loath  to  jump  over  that  vacuum  and  be- 
gin work  in  the  sections  above  that  they 
will  work  away  at  the  lower  super  till 
actually  crowded  ont.  That  crowding  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ten- 
dency to  swarm,  and  it  will  increase  the 
amount  of  wax  used  in  brace  and  burr 
combs.  Thus  far,  I  think,  we  agree.  You 
may  also  agree,  at  least  partly,  in  my 
further  belief,  which  is  this:  That  that 
crowding  is  for  a  time  somewhat  as  if  only 
one  super  were  present,  and  there  being  so 
little  surface  on  which  to  work,  some  of  the 
bees  are  occupied  secreting  wax  and  put- 
ting it  where  not  needed;  whereas,  if  an 
empty  super  were  given  under,  those  bees 
would  at  once  be  at  more  profitable  work. 
Many  colonies  are  strong  enough  to  fill  the 
hive  and  three  or  more  supers  full  with  bees. 
The  limiting  such  a  colony  to  less  space 
than  it  can  fill  must  have  some  effect  in 
limiting  the  amount  of  work  it  can  and 
will  do.  This  is  a  very  practical  matter, 
and  I  hope  with  you  that  before  the  year  is 
out  we  shall  have  light  from  practical 
honey-producers.  If  I  can  make  more  mon- 
ey by  it,  I  am  anxious  to  be  convinced  that 
the  best  way  is  never  to  have  more  than 
two  supers  on  a  colony,  the  empty  super  al- 
ways being  given  on  top.  It  would  make 
less  work,  and  if  it  also  makes  more  money 
I  would  be  foolish  to  continue  any  other 
plan.  [Either  you  did  not  say  what  you 
mean  again,  or  else  I  do  not  understand 
you.  You  say,  "If  the  second  super  is  put 
below  the  first"  the  finishing  of  that  first 
super  will  be  hastened.  Don't  you  mean, 
instead  of  below,  "above"  in  the  quotation 
just  given  ?  If  you  do,  then  I  think  I  could 
agree  with  you  all  through. — Ed.] 

The  importance  of  the  matter  is  my 
apology  for  continuing  the  discussion  of 
that  vacuum  you  speak  about,  Mr.  Editor, 
p.  528.  You  say,  "When  an  empty  super  is 
put  on  top,  no  work  has  begun,  and  there 
is  no  vacuum  to  bridge  over."  That  would 
be  so  if  the  work  were  begun  at  the  bottom 
of  the  section,  and  the  bees  worked  grad- 
ually up.  But  the  work  is  not  begun  at  the 
bottom.  The  bees  cluster  at  the  top,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  section  is  first  sealed. 
You  may  say  the  bees  begin  all  over  at 
once.    Certainly  nearly  that  in  some  cases. 


Let  us  suppose  they  commence  all  over  at 
once.  Now  let  us  take  two  colonies  exactly 
alike,  each  having  a  super  well  advanced, 
and  to  one  we  give  a  super  on  top,  and  to 
the  other  a  super  under.  Tell  me  whether 
there  is  not  exactly  the  same  vacuum  for 
the  bees  to  start  on  in  each  case.  Talking 
about  nature,  is  it  natural  to  force  them  to 
begin  in  a  vacuum  above.  Is  it  not  more 
natural  to  have  them  make  a  start  below 
the  partially  filled  super  above?  If  the 
colony  is  strong  and  there  is  a  good  flow  of 
honey,  the  bees  will  commence  at  once  in 
the  empty  super  beneath,  and  the  bees  will 
be  working  in  the  two  supers  for  at  least  a 
little  time  before  the  other  colony  begins  in 
the  empty  super  above.  We  talk  a  good 
deal,  and  properly,  about  the  advantage  of 
having  foundation  so  the  bees  can  commence 
work  on  a  larger  surface.  Now  don't  you 
think  there  must  be  a  gain  in  a  full  flow  to 
have  the  bees  working  in  two  supers  in- 
stead of  one  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  of  advantage  is  gained  by 
having  the  empty  super  over  (and  I  have 
no  desire  to  dispute  the  advantages),  that 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  fact  that  the 
bees  are  forced  for  a  time  to  work  in  a 
smaller  space.  [This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  we  invite  discussion  from  our 
subscribers.  Yes,  there  is  a  vacuum  in 
both  cases,  but  the  conditions  surrounding 
one  are  quite  different  from  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  other.  In  the  one  case  the 
bees  are  induced  to  finish  up  the  work  al- 
ready begun;  in  the  other  case  they  begin 
another  job  before  finishing  the  first  with  : 
the  possibility  that  neither  will  be  finished  j 
as  it  should. — Ed.]  | 


During  the  past  year  much  has  been  said 
in  this  journal  relative  to  bee-keepers  writ- 
ing more  for  the  general  press  and  less  for 
a  class  who  need  no  further  enlightenment 
on  the  subject  of  hone5^  The  writer  is  a 
pioneer  in  this  movement,  having  written  a 
series  of  illustrated  articles  for  the  Amer- 
ican Grocer  in  the  summer  of  1890,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  very  gratifying  to  him. 
Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Review,  did  the  same  thing  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  reaching  a  larger  audience  probably 
than  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  bee-journals  com- 
bined. But  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson appears  in  the  June  issue  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  published  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  He  gives  an  interesting  summing-up 
of  bee  culture,  illustrated  in  the  highest 
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style  of  art.  The  photographs  were,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  all  made  by  Mr.  H.,  and 
show  him  to  be  a  master  with  the  camera 
as  well  as  with  the  hive.  One  picture 
shows  a  frame  of  foundation  partly  filled 
out  in  the  middle;  and  if  any  illustration 
ever  showed  where  man's  skill  ceases  and 
God's  power  begins,  this  is  the  one.  It  is 
enough  to .  silence  for  ever  all  talk  about 
"appropriate  m^chiner}^"  for  making  arti- 
ficial combs.  Mr.  Hutchinson  explains  the 
absurditj^  of  the  comb-honey  canards.  If  a 
dozen  more  writers  I  could  name  would  do 
the  same,  they  would  render  a  greater 
service  to  bee-keeping  than  all  the  bee- 
joui*nals  can  do. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  trite 
to  manj^,  I  copy  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  the 
relative  merits  of  blacks  and  Italians.  It 
is  well  put,  and  I  copy  a  paragraph  for  the 
benefit  of  our  new  subscribers: 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  Italian  probably 
comes  as  near  being  the  all-purpose  "  bee  as  does 
any  variet3^  The  Italians  are  amiable  in  disposition, 
and  ver^-  industrious,  but  they  have  their  limitations. 

The  Italians  are  not  as  good  comb-builders  as  the 
black  or  German  bees;  they  dislike  to  store  their  hon- 
ey far  from  the  brood-nest,' and  are  inclined  to  fill  the 
cells  so  full  of  honej'  as  to  give  the  sealed  combs  a 
darker  appearance  than  that  capped  by  the  blacks, 
the  latter  leaving  a  little  air-space  between  the  cap- 
ping and  the  honey,  thus  gi\-ing  the  combs  a  snowy- 
white  appearance.  The  blacks  are  good  workers 
when  the  har^-est  is  abundant  and  near  at  hand,  but 
lack  the  staying  qualities  of  the  Italians  when  nectar 
must  be  searched  for  far  and  wide.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  (that  thrown  from  the  combs 
by  centrifugal  force,  the  combs  being  returned  to  be 
refilled)  the  Italians  are  the  ideal  bees,  unless  it  may 
be  in  the  warmer  countries,  as  in  Cuba,  where  the 
honey-flow  comes  in  winter,  and  as  the  Italians  are 
apt  to  slack  up  in  breeding  as  the  season  advances, 
the  approach  of  winter  finds  the  colonies  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  take  advantage  of  the  harvest. 

One  very  fine  view  shows  the  home  apiary 
and  residence  of  A.  I.  Root  and  the  home 
of  A.  L.  Boyden. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  skill  in 
the  line  of  artist  and  writer,  his  personal 
bearing  and  friendl}^  address  go  far  in  ren- 
dering his  writings  interesting  to  those  who 
enjoj'  his  acquaintance. 

{lit 

BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW. 

The  Review  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
editorialmatter,  I  believe,  of  any  bee- journal. 
In  speaking  of  bees  as  a  nuisance,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  should 
read  the  following: 

Some  bee-keepers  imagine  that,  because  the  Nation- 
al Association  has  alwaj-s  been  triumphant  when 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  drive  some  member,  or  his 
bees,  outside  the  corporation,  they  can  keep  bees  in 
almost  any  wa5'  in  almost  any  situation.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Manager  France  does  not  propose  to  defend 
even,-  member  whose  bees  are  declared  a  nuisance,  re- 
gardless of  whether  thej*  are  a  nuisance  or  not.  All 
bee-keepers  well  know  that  a  large  apiarj-  might  be 
so  managed  as  to  become  a  terrible  nuisance  to  near 
neighbors  in  a  c\ty  or  village.  I  investigated  a  case 
last  5'ear  in  which  "the  bee-keeper  was  decidedh-  to 
blame.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  stir  up  his  hybrids 
purposely,  on  hot  afternoons,  that  he  might  hoot  and 
jeer  at  his  neighbors  when  they  had  to  "  cut  for  the 
house."  Then  he  boasted  that  he  belonged  to  the 
National  Association,  a  thousand  strong,  which  would 
stand  by  him.  It  stood  by  him  b3^  ad\-ising  him  to 
move  his  bees  oat  of  the  \-illage.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
extreme  case;  but  we  all  know  that,  even  with  the 
best  of  management,  bees  will  sometimes  prove  an 
annoj-ance,  if  not  a  nuisance. 


A  fine  view  of  a  windmill  arranged  for 
pumping  water,  shelling  corn,  grinding 
feed,  and  running  a  saw  to  make  hives, 
etc.,  is  given.  Concerning  these  mills,  the 
editor  saj^s: 

For  a  farmer  bee-keeper  who  has  wood  to  saw, 
water  to  pump,  and  feed  to  grind  for  stock,  and  bee- 
hives to  make,  I  can  think  of  no  more  desirable  power 
than  that  of  a  good  windmill. 

The  rapid  advent  of  gasoline  as  a  motor 
power  will,  I  think,  cause  Mr.  H.  to  write 
dift'erentlj^  in  a  few  years. 

Here  is  an  item  about  Dr.  Gandy: 
Dr.  J.  I^.  Gandy,  Humboldt,  Nebraska,  has  sold  a 
carload  of  bees  to  go  to  the  famous  Watson  ranch  of 
Kearney,  Nebraska.  R03'  Wilson  will  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  bees.  The  Humboldt  paper  says  that 
twelve  men  worked  all  night  preparing  the  bees  for 
shipment,  and  some  of  them  "  bore  marks  of  their 
labor  "  the  next  day. 


REPLACING  QUEENS. 

"  Say,  Mr.  Doolittle,  how  long  do  queens 

live?" 

"  What  led  you  to  ask  me  that  question, 
Mr.  Brown?" 

"We  are  told  in  the  bee-papers  that,  to 
reap  the  best  results  in  honey,  queens  over 
two  years  old  should  not  be  allowed  as 
mothers  of  colonies.  I  suppose  from  this 
that  the  writers  think  that  from  two  to  three 
years  is  the  average  life  of  the  queen. 
What  is  your  experience  in  this  matter?" 

"  My  best  queens  live  to  be  four,  five,  and, 
in  some  instances,  six  years  old;  but  the 
average  life  of  queens  is  about  three  and  a 
half  years.  The  length  of  a  queen's  life, 
other  things  being  equal,  depends  upon  the 
tax  that  is  put  upon  her  egg-lajT^ing  powers, 
and  under  our  modern  management  queens 
do  not  average  so  long-lived  as  they  did  in 
box-hive  daj'^s.  " 

"Would  5^ou  think  it  best  to  change  all 
queens  that  were  three  years  old?  I  have 
some  such  that  were  just  as  good  layers  as 
ever  last  fall,  and  came  through  in  my 
strongest  colonies,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  I  ought  to  change  them  this  sum- 
mer.   What  do  you  think?" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  age 
should  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  chang- 
ing queens,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  tak- 
en as  a  sort  of  rule  to  judge  of  when  they 
will  be  apt  to  fail.  I  would  not  replace  a 
queen  so  long  as  she  lays  up  to  her  full 
average,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
for  during  the  month  of  June  an 3'  queen 
that  has  even  less  than  the  average  value 
can  supply  eggs  which  will  be  turned  out 
into  bees  at  the  right  time  for  the  honey 
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harvest;  while  if  a  g-eneral  change  is  made, 
many  colonies  are  likely  to  lose  thousands 
of  eg-g-s  at  best,  and,  not  only  this,  the 
young  queen  is  often  very  liable  to  bring  a 
lot  of  workers  on  the  stage  of  action  in  time 
to  become  consumers  rather  than  produc- 
ers." 

' '  Would  it  have  been  better  to  change  in 
early  spring?  " 

"No.  A  change  at  that  time  would  have 
been  worse  yet,  as  it  would  have  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  bees  at  just  the  time  when  each 
bee  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  push  forward 
the  rearing  of  others  for  the  honey  har- 
vest. " 

"When  would  you  change  queens  then?" 
"If  queens  must  be  changed  I  would  ad- 
vise waiting  till  the  harvest  of  white  honey 
is  over,  for  the  loss  of  eggs  usually  sustain- 
ed through  a  change  of  queens  will  then  be 
little  or  no  loss,  as  they  are  generally 
hatched  into  larvse  at  a  time  when  said 
larvae  have  to  be  fed  out  of  honey  stored  in 
the  hive,  while  the  mature  bees  generally 
consume  more  of  the  stores  already  laid 
aside  than  they  add  to  them." 

"What  is  your  opinion  in  this  matter?" 
"With  one  exception,  I  pay  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  changing  queens, 
where  the  colonies  are  worked  for  honey 
instead  of  queen-rearing,  for  I  find  that 
nineteen  colonies  out  of  twenty  will  super- 
sede their  own  queens  as  soon  as  they  need 
changing;  therefore,  with  the  one  exception 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  be  worrying 
about  this  matter,  keeping  track  of  the  ages 
of  all  queens,  etc.,  when  the  bees  will  look 
after  the  matter  at  the  proper  time." 

"Then  you  think  I  better  not  undertake 
these  things?" 

"That  would  be  my  idea.  The  bees  will 
attend  to  the  changing-,  and  make  fewer 
mistakes  than  you  are  likely  to  make,  no 
matter  how  careful  and  wise  you  may  be. 
If  you  think  I  am  wrong  in  this  matter,  set 
apart  a  certain  number  of  colonies  to  try 
•each  way,  and  a  term  of  years  will  tell 
you  which  will  pay  you  better." 

"You  spoke  of  an  exception  in  this  mat- 
ter.   What  did  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  find  that  more  queens  are  superseded 
•during  the  month  of  August  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year;  and  so  by  a  little 
forethought,  and  a  little  work,  I  fix  it  so 
that  the  bees  will  attend  to  this  matter,  if 
the  queen  is  failing,  and  at  the  same  time 
accept  queens  from  my  very  best  stock  to 
do  it  with,  instead  of  supplanting  their 
queen  with  inferior  stock,  as  they  would  do 
if  left  to  themselves,  providing  their  mother 
was  not  of  the  best  breed  obtainable." 

"How  can  you  accomplish  such  a  thing 
as  that?" 

"  It  is  very  simple.  Just  before  the  close 
of  the  white-honey  harvest,  at  a  time  when 
the  bees  will  rear  as  good  queens  as  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  I  start  queen-cells 
in  proportion  to  the  number  I  consider  I 
wish,  starting  them  from  brood  from  the 
queen  which  has  given  me  the  best  results 
during  the  past;  and  i^  I  have  chosen  the 


right  time  these  cells  will  be  'ripe'  at  just 
the  time  the  bees  will  be  most  likely  to  j 
start  cells  for  supersedure. " 

"How  do  you  know  the  colonies  which 
are  starting  supersedure  cells?"  I 

"I  do  not  know  this,  nor  do  I  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  to  find  out.    I  judge  from 
outside  appearances,  and  the  amount  of  ' 
white  honey  stored,  which  colonies  may  be  | 
liable  to  supersede  their  queens,  and  those  { 
I  would  desire  to  have  do  so;  and  when  I 
have  decided  this  matter,  I  give  one  of 
these  ripe  cells  to  each  of  such  colonies." 

"  How  do  you  give  these  ripe  cells?" 

"Always  by  putting  them  in  queen-cell 
protectors.    You  know  what  they  are?"* 

"Yes,  but  that  was  not  what  I  meant.  \ 
Tell  me  how  you  put  them  in  the  hive." 

"That  part  is  very  simple.    Having  the  | 
ripe  cells  all  in  cell-protectors,  I  go  to  the  i 
hives  designed  for  them;  and  if  the  bees  are  ' 
still  in  the  sections,  I  put  one  of  these  pro-  ! 
tected  cells  in  any  section  where  I  think  \ 
the  bees  will  be  likely  to  care  for  it  till  the  i 
queen  emerges.    If  no  sections  are  on,  or  | 
the  bees  have  left  the  sections,  then  I  lift 
the  cover,  spread  the  frames  a  little,  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  cell-protector  to  go  just 
below  the  top-bar  of  the  frames,  when  the 
frames  are  brought  back  in  place  again, 
which  crowds  the  protector  into  the  comb 
so  that  it  is  held  in  place  as  in  a  vise." 

"Any  certain  place  between  the  frames  i 
where  you  put  them?"  j 

"I  have  had  the  best  results  where  the  | 
cells  were  placed  the  furthest  away  from  j 
the  brood,  consistent  with  the  bees'  caring 
for  them,  which  is  generally  near  the  back 
upper  corners  where  the  most  sealed  honey 
is  allowed." 

"What  about  the  protector?  Do  you  take 
that  out  as  soon  as  the  young  queen  has 
come  out?" 

"No.    The  simplicity  of  this  matter  is 
the  little  work  required  in  accord  with  the 
results  obtained.    I  pay  no  attention  fur- 
ther than  what  I  have  told  you,  not  opening  : 
the  brood-chamber  to  the  hive  again  till  i 
the  next  season  arrives,  when  the  cage  is  j 
found  and  taken  out,  usually  when  clipping  1 
the  queen's  wings  during  fruit-bloom." 

"Oh!  I  begin  to  see.  You  can  tell  the 
number  you  succeed  with  by  the  cage  be- 
tween the  combs,  and  the  queens  not  having 
their  wings  clipped?" 

"  Exactly." 

"About  what  proportion  do  you  find  with 
undipped  wings?" 

"That  depends  somewhat  on  years. 
Some  years  the  bees  do  not  allow  their 
queens  to  rear  as  much  brood  as  others, 
and  in  cases  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
brood  not  being  reared,  not  so  many  are 
accepted.  But  generally  I  find  that  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  these  cells  are  ac- 
cepted and  a  young  queen  from  my  best 
mother  is  reigning  the  next  spring  in  place 
of  the  old  one  of  the  summer  before." 

"And  in  this  way  your  stock  is  growing 
better  with  each  year?" 

"Exactly.    And  herein  a  gain  is  made  ; 
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also.  Try  it  next  August,  and  see  if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  the  idea." 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  called 
for  reports  of  the  honey  crop  throughout  the 
United  States.  Be  sure  to  condense  these 
reports  on  to  postal  cards,  not  exceeding  a 
half-dozen  lines. 


Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  who  a  few  months 
ago  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  State 
Entomologist  in  charge  of  the  Experimental 
apiary  at  the  A.  &  M.  College,  College  Sta- 
tion, Texes,  has  now  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  as  Assistant  State  Ento- 
mologist of  Georgia.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Louis  Scholl,  Hunter,  Texas,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Bee-keepers'  Association,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  position  vacated  by  Mr. 
Newell.  Both  have  been  promoted,  and  are 
both  good  men  for  their  places. 


THE  HONEY  SITUATION   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  letter,  recently  received 
from  the  California  National  Honey-produc- 
ers' Association,  will  explain  itself. 

Mr.  Editor: — California  bee-men  owe  you  a  great 
deal  for  many  different  subjects  wisely  summed  up  in 
this  valuable  journal ;  but,  in  my  mind,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  continued  and  persistent  effort  to  keep 
down  the  tendency  to  boom  the  crop  prospects  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  surprise  and  alarm  the  conservative  bee- 
man.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  a 
big  crop  in  Southern  California  until  it  is  produced. 
All  that  a  person  can  justly  say  (when  the  conditions 
are  most  favorable)  is  that  the  prospects  are  good  for 
a  crop  of  honey  up  to  the  time  of  the  report.  It  makes 
many  of  us  tired,  who  have  had  the  most  experience, 
to  read  a  positive  assertion  that  "  a  certain  season  will 
be  a  record-breaker,"  or  that  California  will  "  produce 
so  much  honey  that  we  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it."  I  wish  to  add  my  emphatic  protest  to  that  of 
Gleanixgs  against  these  reports,  as  they  create  a 
hardship,  not  only  for  the  bee-men  but  also  the  deal- 
er, for  they  are,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  wide 
of  the  mark  and  utterly  misleading. 

The  reports  sent  to  the  California  National  Honey- 
producers'  Association  show  that  reliable  men  from 
different  sections  estimate  that  Southern  California 
can  not,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  secure 
more  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  crop  this 
season.  In  three  of  our  own  apiaries  the  queens  stopped 
laying  for  three  weeks,  and  all  the  others  are  affected 
in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  continued  cold  dark  weather. 
Unless  it  should  come  off  warm  within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  we  shall  have  practically  a  crop  fail- 
ure in  Southern  California  except  in  a  few  small  lo- 
calities which  have  been  favored  with  more  sunshine 
than  the  rest,  and  report  as  high  as  30  lbs.  to  the  colo- 
ny now  in  the  tanks. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say,  do  not  report  your  crop  pros- 

f)ects  on  the  highest  possible  output  under  the  most 
avorable  conditions,  for  we  seldom  get  all  these  con- 
ditions that  are  required  to  make  a  large  yield. 

Geo.  I,.  Emerson, 

Sec.  C.  N.  H.  P.  Ass'n. 
Z,os  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  11, 1903. 


It  has  been  our  policy  to  report  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  condition  of  the  season 
in  different  localities.  To  trj'  to  "bull  the 
market"  in  the  interest  of  bee-keepers, 
when  there  was  a  big  crop  of  honey,  might 
be  almost  as  disastrous  as  to  * '  bear  "  it  at 
the  wrong  time.  What  producers  need  is 
an  absolutely  truthful  statement,  so  that 
prices  may  be  regulated  accordingly.  If 
the  statement  goes  out  that  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  honey,  many  producers  would  hold 
their  crops  with  a  view  of  getting  higher 
prices.  While  they  are  holding,  others 
would  be  unloading  their  crop,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  market  would  be  going  down, 
down,  down,  and  the  fellows  who  are  hold- 
ing would,  in  the  end,  have  to  sell  lower 
than  their  neighbors  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  early  sale,  when  the  prices 
were  comparatively  good.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  inflation  reports  go  out  when  the  crop 
is  light,  prices  will  rule  low  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, with  the  result  that  a  good  bulk  of 
the  honey  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price  when 
it  might  just  as  well  have  obtained  a  high- 
er figure. 


PORTABLE  EXTRACTING  HONEY-HOUSE. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  in 
Oberlin,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, a  few  weeks  ago,  he  showed  us  a 
very  neat  extracting-house  in  the  barn,  that 
he  had  just  completed,  of  such  size  and 
shape  that  it  could  be  moved  from  one  yard 
to  another.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure, 
not  including  any  labor,  was  only  $15.00. 
As  he  is  a  specialist  bee-keeper,  he  has 
spare  hours  which  he  can  devote  to  general 
work  that  comes  in  effective  during  the  gen- 
eral rush  of  the  season  when  he  has  no 
leisure.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  he  con- 
structed indoors  a  small  extracting-house 
6X10X7  feet  high,  inside  measurement. 
From  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  peak,  the 
distance  is  8  feet.  The  roof-boards  are 
sides  of  drygoods-boxes  which  are  then 
covered  with  tar  felting.  A  door  and  two 
windows  (the  latter  sliding  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  escape  of  the  bees)  complete 
the  structure. 

Mr.  Fowls  now  concludes  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  made  it  two  feet 
longer  and  one  foot  lower.  This  would 
have  required  no  more  material,  made  the 
building  no  more  expensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  convenient  as  well  as  roomy. 
The  space  overhead  does  not  count  for  much, 
but  floor  space  is  every  thing. 

After  the  building  was  constructed,  the 
next  thing  was  to  move  it.  Mr.  Fowls  made 
a  wooden  axletree  to  fit  the  rear  wheels  of 
his  regular  wagon,  of  a  sufficient  length  so 
that  the  wheels  would  clear  the  building. 
This  was  connected  to  a  reach  which  would 
be  long  enough  to  allow  the  building  to 
clear  the  running  gear  and  the  front  wheels 
on  the  regular  axletree. 

After  the  building  was  mounted  in  the 
manner  described,  it  was  run  up  in  front  of 
the  photographer's  office,  and  a  picture 
taken  of  it.    The  result  is  shown  in  the  il- 
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lustration  on  pag-e  591.  Incidentally  I 
might  remark  that  the  picture  shows  a  part 
of  the  campus  and  some  of  the  buildings  of 
Oberlin  College.  These  bring  back  to  me 
pleasant  memories  of  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Oberlin  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago,  where  I  spent  four  years  of  time, 
and  where  I  put  in  some  of  the  hardest 
work  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

But  to  return:  I  asked  Mr.  Fowls  the 
question  whether  he  could  not  have  con- 
structed the  building  at  one  of  the  outyards, 
where  it  was  to  be  located,  more  cheaply 
than  he  could  build  it  in  the  barn  and  then 
move  it  out  afterward. 

* '  Possibly, ' '  said  he.  ' '  But  the  building 
^ould  not  have  been  put  up  when  I  had  the 
spare  time,  in  the  barn.  Rain  or  shine,  I 
could  go  on  with  my  work,  a  little  to-day 
and  a  little  to-morrow,  and  so  on  until  I 
had  completed  it;  and  the  only  cost  of  mov- 
ing was  the  hard-wood  axletreefor  the  rear 
wheels. " 

His  regular  bee-horse,  the  one  that  was 
nearly  stung  to  death,  was  put  at  the  work 
of  drawing  the  building  to  its  permanent 
location.  Permanent,  I  say  —  permanent 
until  some  other  yard  might  be  deemed  bet- 
ter for  bees;  and  herein  is  a  possible  advan- 
tage in  having  the  building  portable.  One 
can  never  tell  how  long  he  will  use  some 
particular  location.  Farmers  may  change 
their  crops  from  alsike  or  red  clover  to  timo- 
thy. Basswoods  may  be  cut  off  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  location,  once  good, 
very  poor.  Moving  the  yard  say  a  mile  or 
two  might  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  profit  and  a  loss.  By  constructing 
the  extracting-house  so  that  it  is  portable  at 
all  times,  one  is  in  position  to  "pull  up 
stakes  and  go  to  pastures  new"  and  better. 

This  building  is  large  enough  to  store 
quite  a  crop  of  comb  honey.  Mr.  Fowls 
mentioned  to  me  the  number  of  thousand 
pounds;  but  any  one  can  figure  out  just  how 
much  it  would  accommodate  and  still  leave 
sufficient  room  for  the  extractor,  the  uncap- 
ping can  or  box,  and  other  necessary  tools 
for  the  work. 


THE  HONEY  CROP  FOR  1903. 

The  season  has  been  very  peculiar 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  the  conditions  were 
exceptionally  favorable.  In  California  the 
bee-keepers  were  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  sufficient  number  of  inches  of 
rain  to  insure  a  crop;  but  cooler,  chilly 
weather  came  on,  and  the  result  is  in  doubt, 
although  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
light  crop.  In  Colorado  so  far  as  we  know 
there  will  be  the  usual  crop  of  alfalfa.  In 
the  central  portions  of  the  country  there 
have  been  continued  drouths.  This  was 
finally  broken  by  downpours  of  rain,  and 
chilly  weather  continuing  clear  up  to  the 
present,  with  the  result  that  we  have  been 
getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  While 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  clover-fields 
in  bloom  the  bees  have  not  been  able  to  get 
out  to  any  very  great  extent.    If  the  weath- 


er should  turn  warm  from  now  on,  a  fair 
crop  of  clover  for  some  sections  could  be  se- 
cured. In  portions  of  New  York  State  and 
especially  in  New  England  the  drouth  has 
been  very  severe.  Rain  has  begun  to  come, 
but  the  probabilities  are  it  has  come  too 
late.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  general  con- 
ditions seem  to  indicate  only  light  crops  of 
honey  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
next  ten  days  will  tell  the  story.  There  is 
yet  a  chance  for  a  good  basswood  flow  and 
some  clover  honey. 

A.  I.  R.  reports  for  Northern  Michigan 
that  there  has  been  no  rain  for  three  weeks. 
Here  we  have  had  rain  every  day,  and  that 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  variable  conditions 
of  weather  over  the  United  States.  In  one 
place  it  is  severe  drouth;  in  another,  too 
much  rain  and  cold,  and  in  some  sections 
awful  floods.  It  is  a  queer  season  taking 
all  in  all. 

The  condition  for  Ontario,  Canada,  is 
thus  stated  by  a  correspondent: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root:— After  reading  the  report  of  Mr.  J. 
D.  Bixby,  of  Guilderland  Center,  N  Y.,  in  which  he 
states  that  they  have  been  forty-five  days  without  rain, 
I  thought  that  I  would  just  report  to  you  the  condi- 
tions in  this  locality,  which  I  fancy  are  worse  even 
than  in  Mr.  Bixby's.  From  the  2d  of  April  until  the 
7th  of  June  (65  days)  we  did  not  have  ten  minutes  of 
rain  —  bees  barely  living;  no  swarms  yet,  and  very 
poor  prospects  of  any;  hives  very  light  in  general. 
All  kinds  of  crops  are  stunted  so  that  they  will  not 
amount  to  anything  much  this  year.  What  little 
clover  there  is,  is  just  beginning  to  bloom.  We  had  a 
nice  rain  on  June  7.  We  have  had  a  number  of  fires 
also,  and  some  very  disastrous,  on  account  of  the 
drouth;  but  please  remember,  Mr.  Root,  that  such  a 
drouth  as  this  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence  here  in  j 
Ontario.  ,  A.  G.  i,Ei£. 

Addison,  Ontario,  Can. 

Our  subscribers  all  over  the  United  States 
are  requested  to  send  in  postal  cards  tell- 
ing something  of  the  season  and  the  pros- 
pects. Make  inquiries  and  then  report  on 
a  postal.  Don't  write  long  letters,  but 
condense  your  statement  into  ^  half-dozen 
lines  if  possible. 

Jjisi  before  going  to  press. — Weather  con- 
ditions are  very  much  improved.  Wisconsin 
reports  a  good  honey -flow. 


"spraying  CROPS;"  WHEN    AND    HOW  TO 
DO  IT. 

A  NEWLY  revised  edition  of  the  book, 
"Spraying  Crops,"  of  136  pages,  by 
Clarence  M,  Weed,  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  It  is  clear  up  to 
date,  covering  the  whole  subject  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
The  first  chapter  relates  to  general  princi- 
ples; to  spraying;  enemies  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  poisonous  mixtures;  to  their  habits; 
the  parasitic  fungi  which  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  contact  poisons.  The  book  also 
includes  the  spraying  of  shade-trees,  orna- 
mental plants,  flowers,  vegetables,  field 
crops,  and  even  domestic  animals.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  seems  to  be  given  to  just 
how  to  prepare  the  mixtures  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  enumerated.  But  that 
part  which  is  particularly  interesting  to 
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the  bee-keeper  is  that  which  relates  to 
when  to  spray.  In  relation  to  this  on  page 
49  the  author  says: 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  spraying  trees  in  blos- 
som, in  case  the  arsenites  are  used,  endangers  the 
lives  of  the  bees  visiting  the  blossoms.  In  some  re- 
gions laws  to  prevent  this  have  been  enacted.  Spray- 
ing at  such  times  seems  unnecessary,  and  intelligent 
fruit-growers  should  not  practice  it.  The  bees  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  fruit,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  destroying  them. 

And  again  on  page  52  he  writes  further: 

Jnne—T\\G:  first  part  of  June  usually  marks  the  fall 
of  the  flowers  of  most  fruit-trees.  Never  spray  while 
trees  and  vines  are  in  full  bloom.  Make  the  second 
application  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen.  This 
will  be  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  for  apples;  a 
week  or  ten  days  later  for  other  fruit-trees  and  grapes. 
Make  the  June  treatment  thorough.  A  good  general 
rule  to  follow  after  the  second  spraying  is  to  let  each 
additional  treatment  be  made  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks  after  the  preceding  one;  the  shorter  interval  if 
there  are  heavy  washing  rains;  the  longer  if  the 
weather  is  comparatively  dry. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  fruit-grower,  if 
not  of  the  bee-keeper,  it  would  appear  that, 
for  the  codling-moth  at  least,  the  one  that 
affects  apple-blossoms,  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  spraying  during  blooming-time;  be- 
cause on  page  2,  in  speaking  of  this  moth, 
the  author  says:  "  The  parent  of  this  little 
pest  is  a  small  chocolate-colored  moth, 
which  appears  in  the  spring  soon  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
in  various  places  upon  the  young  apples  as 
well  as  upon  the  adjacent  leaves."  The' 
italics  in  the  above  are  mine.  It  appears 
there  would  be  no  use  in  spraying  before 
that  time. 

He  credits  our  own  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  with 
priority  of  discovery  of  spraying  apple-trees 
to  prevent  injuries  caused  by  the  codling- 
moth —  experiments  which,  he  says,  have 
proved  to  the  horticultural  public  that  the 
remedy  was  safe  and  sure;  and  it  was,  he 
adds,  through  Prof.  Cook's  enthusiastic 
advocacy  that  the  American  fruit-growers 
to-day  are  now  able  to  put  out  more  and 
better  fruit. 


BEE-STINGS   THAT  WE  DO    NOT  LIKE. 

If  there  is  any  place  over  my  whole  body 
that  I  do  not  like  to  get  a  sting  outside 
my  face  it  is  up  my  sleeve  on  my  wrist. 
Ordinarily  I  never  take  any  precaution 
about  putting  on  cuffs  or  extra  sleeves  that 
are  bee-tight;  that  is,  fitting  closely  around 
the  wrist.  But  last  week  when  I  went  down 
to  the  yards  (it  was  just  after  a  rain)  the 
bees  were  particularly  cross.  Two  or  three 
got  up  my  sleeve  and  stung  me  on  the  wrist. 
I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  matter, 
although  I  suffered  considerable  pain.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  one  of  the  stings 
was  right  in  one  of  the  blood-veins,  and  an- 
other near  one  of  the  nerve-centers.  The 
next  day  the  arm  seemed  to  be  lame,  and 
what  was  strange,  there  were  sympathetic 
pains  in  the  other  arm  in  exactly  the  same 
place  as  in  the  other.  Hereafter  I  shall  wear 
tight-fitting  sleeves,  or,  better  still,  long 
sleeve  gloves  with  the  fingers  cut  off  at  the 
ends;  and  this  reminds  me  that  they  are 


used  by  a  very  large  number  of  practical 
bee-keepers.  It  behooves  us  all  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  get  any  more  stings  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
cumulated poison  may  be  serious  in  its 
effects  in  after  years,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Langstroth  and  some  others. 

And,  by  the  way,  should  these  sleeves  be 
treated  with  any  preparation  like  linseed 
oil,  paint,  or  any  other  substance  to  render 
them  more  sting- proof  ?  We  have  been  send- 
ing out  for  a  couple  of  years  special  bee 
gloves  that  were  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  oil 
would  make  the  sleeves  warm,  causing  un- 
due perspiration  to  the  parts  protected. 
My  own  notion  is  that  a  sleeve  made  of 
heavy  ducking,  not  treated  at  all,  would  be 
better  than  having  something  that  would 
make  the  fabric  stiff  and  unwieldy.  We 
should  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  our  subscrib- 
ers, as  we  are  thinking  of  getting  up  a  spe- 
cial bee  glove,  or  sleeve,  with  the  fingers 
cut  off,  for  a  very  large  class  of  bee-keepers 
who  are  looking  for  something  of  just  this 
kind. 


RECLAMATION  OF  ALKALI  LANDS  IN  EGYPT 
AND  IN  AMERICA;  MORE  GOOD  BEE- 
TERRITORY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Soils,  has  issued  a  bul- 
letin by  Thomas  H.  Means  on  the  subject 
of  reclamation  of  alkali  lands  in  Egypt. 
The  author  has  investigated  the  methods 
that  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  North- 
ern Africa,  with  the  view  of  recommending 
those  same  methods,  where  effective,  for  the 
waste  lands  of  our  western  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  show- 
ing lands  that  were  formerly  deserts,  sup- 
porting nothing  but  alkali  weeds,  that  are 
now  growing  clover,  rice,  and  cotton  in 
luxuriance.  How  this  was  reclaimed  and 
made  to  bloom  as  a  garden  of  Eden  is  ex- 
plained in  this  bulletin.  Various  illustra- 
tions through  it  show  fields  of  cotton,  rice, 
samar  (this  last  a  kind  of  plant  that  is 
used  for  making  mats  and  rugs). 

There  are  several  plans .  for  reclaiming 
the  land.  One,  the  oldest,  is  known  as  the 
basin  plan.  The  soil  is  flooded  over  a  con- 
siderable area  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
The  water  is  then  allowed  to  run  off,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  strong  solution  of  the  alkali 
in  the  soil.  In  some  cases  the  alkali  is 
carried  down  into  the  subsoil,  leaving  the 
upper  portion  suitable  for  growing  of  shal- 
low-rooted plants  like  rice.  But  the  plan 
generally  in  vogue  is  a  modification  or  an 
improvement  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  The 
land  is  thoroughly  leveled  so  as  to  hold  a 
broad  expanse  or  sheet  of  water.  Open 
ditches,  of  a  depth  of  30  inches  or  more,  are 
dug  at  intervals  of  150  to  450  feet  apart. 
The  leveled-off  land  is  "banked  up  and 
flooded  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches 
until  sufficiently  leached  of  alkali  to  per- 
mit plant  growth."  This  method,  while 
effective,  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
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ditches.  In  some  cases  the  sides  of  the 
ditch  erode,  and  in  any  case  the  ditches 
themselves  occupy  considerable  area,  ren- 
dering that  portion  of  the  land  useless  for 
crop  production.  This  objection  is  very 
nicely  overcome  by  the  use  of  tile-drains  in 
place  of  the  open  ditches.  The  four  inches 
of  water  gradually  percolates  down  into 
the  tile,  carrying  with  it  large  quantities 
of  the  alkali,  which  is  then  carried  away. 

This  plan  is  being  used  in  some  of  our 
western  States  and  Territories  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  the  author  express- 
-es  the  hope  that  much  of  the  alkali  land  of 
our  great  West  can  be  permanently  re- 
-claimed  for  the  growing  of  some  of  our  im- 
portant crops,  as,  for  example,  alfalfa. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  the 
reclamation  of  these  waste  lands  may  be  of 
supreme  interest  to  the  bee-keeper.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  available  good  bee- 
territory  in  the  United  States  is  becoming 
limited;  and  it  is  only  by  utilizing  the 
deserts,  turning  them  into  productive  coun- 
try, that  more  territory  can  be  made  avail- 
able. If  the  experiments  now  being  con- 
ducted in  various  portions  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  prove  successful, 
there  will  be  millions  of  acres  opened  up  for 
homes  for  ranchers,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
bee-keepers. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  are  near  some  of  these  places 
where  experiments  of  this  kind  are  being 
carried  on  post  us  as  to  the  result  of  them, 
for  I  can  not  imagine  any  thing  more  im- 
portant than  this  one  question  of  new  ter- 
ritory unoccupied,  and  which  can  be  made 
available  for  our  friends  the  bees. 


ARE  BLACK  AND  FOUL  BROOD  ONE  AND  THE 
SAME  THING?     A  REPORT  FROM  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A  REPORT  has  been  issued  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
York  upon  the  investigation  of  infectious 
bee-diseases,  by  Veranus  A.  Moore  and  G. 
Franklin  White,  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  Cornell  University. 
Specimens  of  black,  pickled,  and  foul  brood 
have  been  submitted  to  each  of  the  above 
named,  and  pure  cultures  made.  On  page 
7  of  this  report  a  somewhat  surprising 
statement  is  made,  that  foul  and  black 
brood  are  one  and  the  same,  and  I  copy  that 
portion  of  it. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  bacillus  so  constantly 
associated  with  the  "  black  brood  "  was  the  organism 
described  by  Howard  as  Bacillus  millii  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  cause  of  the  "New  York  bee-disease" 
or  "  black  brood.  "  A  more  extended  study  of  this  or- 
ganism, however,  showed  that  it  did  not  correspond 
to  the  description  given  by  Howard,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, it  did  not  resemble  Bacillus  alvei  of  Cheshire 
and  Cheyne.  A  very  careful  study  of  this  organism 
from  the  different  specimens  of  "  black  brood  "  con- 
firmed the  identity  of  the  species  from  the  different 
sources.  While  there  seem  lo  be  slight  variations  of 
this  organism  from  the  description  of  Bacillus  alvei  re- 
cently  published  by  Harrison  there  are  no  differences 
that  can  not  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  media,  temperature  of  cultivation,  and,  possi- 
bly in  addition  to  these,  influences  of  environment  be- 
fore the  cultures  were  originally  made. 


And  on  page  9  we  find  the  following: 

The  most  striking  differences  between  the  various 
specimens  of  brood  sent  to  us  as  "  black  brood  "  and 
the  description  of  "  foul  brood  "  is,  that  most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  dead  larvae  in  our  specimens  were  not  vis- 
cid. The  specimens  we  received  labeled  as  "  foul 
brood  "  differed  very  little  in  their  general  character 
from  those  of  "black  brood."  The  "pickle  brood" 
specimens  varied.  Some  of  them  were  apparently 
identical  with  the  "  foul  brood,  "  while  others  present- 
ed a  variety  of  changes  in  the  larvse.  The  micrococci 
found  in  the  first  specimens  of  "pickle  brood"  were 
thought  for  a  time  to  be  the  cause,  but  thus  far  we 
have  not  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect. 

You  will  remember  that,  some  time  ago, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Howard,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
at  the  suggestion  of  this  journal,  made 
some  quite  exhaustive  researches  into  the 
general  character  of  the  New  York  bee-dis- 
ease, or  black  brood.  Specimens  of  the 
affected  combs  from  the  inspectors  of  New 
York  were  sent  to  Dr.  Howard,  who,  after 
some  extended  study  with  his  microscope, 
during  which  something  like  1000  slides  of 
the  diseased  matter  were  examined,  report- 
ed through  these  columns  that  he  had  found 
the  microbe  that  was  the  cause  of  this  new 
disease  that  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
so  many  colonies  in  Central  and  Eastern 
New  York.  He  designated  the  microbe  as 
Bacillus  millii.  He  is  a  skillful  bacteriol- 
ogist, and  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
separating  and  isolating  the  said  microbe, 
making  pure  cultures  of  it.  Whether  his 
conclusions  were  properly  drawn  is  not  for 
me  to  say;  but  this  is  true,  that  the  black 
brood  that  /  have  seen  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  ordinary  foul 
brood,  and  the  inspectors  of  New  York 
State  have  been  unanimous,  if  I  am  correct, 
in  the  verdict  that  black  brood  has  alto- 
gether different  characteristics  from  the 
other  disease  more  commonly  known.  The 
dead  matter  of  the  former  has  a  gelatinous 
character,  and  only  slightly  ropy  or  stringy, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  decidedly  ropy 
and  gluey,  with  a  distinct  odor  like  that  of 
any  ordinary  glue-pot.  If  there  is  any  ap- 
preciable smell  present  at  all  in  black 
brood  (and  usually  there  is  none)  it  is 
sour.  Black  brood  seems  to  spread  a  little 
more  easily;  that  is,  it  is  a  little  more  con- 
tagious. While  it  is  true  the  same  treat- 
ment, the  "McEvoy,"  cures  both  diseases, 
the  black,  when  it  does  get  started,  seems 
to  be  more  destructive,  and  more  difficult 
to  bring  under  direct  control. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  are 
some  bee-keepers  in  New  York  who  claim 
there  is  no  difference  between  black  and 
foul  brood;  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
disease;  and  feven  Inspector  McEvoy,  of 
Canada,  whose  opinion  certainly  should 
carry  some  weight,  has  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

This  is  a  matter  that  will  bear  further 
investigation.  It  is  possible  that  foul  brood 
under  different  environments  will  show  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  but  I  should  hardly  sus- 
pect it.  I  have  seen  samples  of  what  was 
reported  to  be  black  brood  that  had  a  sour 
odor,  that  was  scarcely  ropy,  and  yet  was 
devastating  the  whole  yard  of  bees  in  spite 
of  all  the  owner  could  do. 
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GRAFTING  CELLS. 

While  our  artist  was  in  Medina  last 
summer  he  made  a  sketch  of  the  different 
methods  of  grafting-.  In  the  first  place,  a 
lot  of  wax  cell  cups  are  stuck  on  to  a  cross- 
bar running  through  the  brood-frame.  The 
comb,  of  course,  is  cut  away.  There  may 
be  anywhere  from  one  to  two  dozen  cells 
in  a  frame;  usually  twelve  is  about  as 
many  as  the  bees  will  handle  in  one  hive 
to  advantage. 

The  cells  are  stuck  on  to  the  bar  by  first 
dipping  the  bottom  of  the  cell  cup  into 
melted  wax,  and  quickly  setting  it  down 
on  the  wooden  cross-bar  while  the  frame  is 
turned  upside  down  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion 3.    The  wax  is  kept  hot  on  an  oil-stove. 

After  having  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  frames,  the  next  operation 
is  to  find  a  queen-cell  having  a 
larva  in  it  some  three  or  four  days 
old,  or  at  an  age  when  there  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  royal  food 
packed  away  in  its  bottom.  The 
larva  is  removed,  and  the  food  is 
stirred  up. 

We  next  go  to  a  hive  and  select 
a  frame  from  our  queen-breeding 
colony,  which  has  a  large  number 
of  eggs  just  hatched.  This  is 
taken  before  a  strong  light,  and 
we  are  now  all  ready  for  the 
grafting.  With  the  end  of  a  tooth- 
pick a  small  amount  of  royal  jelly 
is  dropped  into  a  cup.  Another 
drop  is  put  in  the  next  cup,  and 
so  on  till  the  whole  dozen  cells 
are  supplied  with  the  royal  food. 
The  amount  of  jelly  may  vary 
from  the  size  of  a  No.  6  shot  to  a 
BB  shot;  in  fact,  one  can  put  in 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  Doolittle 
recommends  the  size  of  a  BB  shot; 
but  we  have  obtained  very  good 
results  by  using  a  less  amount. 
We  now  hold  the  comb  up  to  the 
light,  showing  the  young  larv^, 
and  pick  out  one  individual.  This 
is  done  by  inserting  the  sharp  end 
of  a  pick  under  the  larva,  and 
lifting  it  out.  It  is  then  gently 
deposited  in  the  royal  jelly  in  one 
-of  the  cups.  A  little  twirl  of  the 
toothpick  will  dislodge  it,  leaving 
it  in  the  jelly.  Another  larva  is 
picked  up  in  the  same  way,  and 
set  down  in  one  of  the  cups,  and 
so  on  till  all  are  grafted. 

Where  one  is  grafting  a  large 
number  of  cells,  the  first  proced- 
ure should  be  to  supply  all  the 
cell  cups  with  a  small  quantity  of 
royal  food.  When  every  thing  is 
in  readiness,  take  the  comb  out 
containing  the  selected  larvee, 
putting  one  into  each  cup.  As 
soon  as  a  frame  of  cells  is  graft- 
ed it  should  be  set  down  into  a 
queenless  colony,  or  any  colony, 
in  fact,  that  is  selected  for  start- 
ing cells. 


Some  queen-breeders  prefer  queenless 
stocks  for  cell-starting.  Others  will  use 
the  upper  story  of  a  strong  colony  if  honey 
is  coming  in.  Our  Mr.  Phillips  has  se- 
cured very  good  results  by  using  a  colony 
containing  a  queen;  but  the  cell- cups  them- 
selves are  surrounded  by  a  perforated  zinc 
cage.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bees 
will  sometimes  start  the  cell  cups  even 
while  the  queen  is  present;  but  as  a  gener- 
al rule  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  cage 
the  queen  for  a  day  or  two  to  give  the  bees 
a  sense  of  queenlessness.  They  will  then 
start  the  cell  cups;  and  after  they  are  once 
well  going  they  can  be  put  in  the  upper 
story  of  any  strong  colony,  and  completed. 

But  we  are  now  using  with  considerable 
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satisfaction  wooden  cell  cups — little  blocks 
of  wood  with  a  X-ioch  hole  bored  down  into 
them,  say  ^  inch  deep.  These  are  then 
filled  with  a  piece  of  soft  wax.  A  cell- 
forming-  stick  of  the  proper  size,  having-  a 
rounded  end,  is  then  punched  down  into 
this  little  ball  of  wax  in  the  hole  in  the 
block.  A  little  twisting  and  working-  will 
form  a  very  nice  cell  cup. 

These  wooden  cups  are  then  to  be  g-raft- 
ed  and  secured  to  any  cell-bar.  A  nail  is 
run  through  the  wooden  block  lengthwise 
so  the  point  just  sticks  through,  say  or 
Ys  of  an  inch.  When  the  cup  is  grafted, 
this  sharp  point  is  shoved  up  into  the  cell- 
bar,  where  it  sticks. 

The  beauty  of  these  wooden  cups  is  that 
they  can  be  handled  like  so  many  clothes- 
pins. The  wooden  end  can  be  jammed  into 
a  comb,  or  it  can  be  used  to  block  up  a 
wire-cloth  cylindrical  cage  or  a  cage  made 
of  perforated  zinc,  depending  on  whether 
we  want  the  bees  to  have  access  to  the 
queen  or  not  after  she  hatches  from  the  cell. 

A  little  later  on  we  will  give  further  il- 
lustrations showing  our  present  modus  op- 
erandi, which  differs  somewhat  in  general 
details  from  those  herewith  presented. 


OPEN-AIR  FEEDING  FOR  BEES. 


BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  in  the  Traverse 
regibn,  a  neighbor  bee-keeper,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  of  Turtle  Lake,  paid  me  a  visit.  He 
has  kept  bees  for, only  two  or  three  years; 
in  fact,  he  is  almost  a  beginner.  A  neigh- 
bor of  his,  an  old  bee-keeper,  told  him  this 
spring  that  he  could  stimulate  his  bees  to 
raising  brood  and  building  up  much  faster 
by  open-air  feeding.  He  had  a  lot  of  part- 
ly filled  combs,  and  by  the  advice  of  this 
veteran  he  hung  them  out  in  the  open  air  to 
let  the  bees  uncap  the  honey  and  carry  it  to 
their  hives.  Of  course,  this  soon  made  a 
row.  But  his  instructor  told  him  he  could 
not  stop  after  he  had  once  commenced;  that  if 
the  bees  got  to  robbing  each  other  he  must 
put  out  still  more  honey  to  keep  them  busy. 
After  he  had  pushed  ahead  on  j:his  line  un- 
til he  had  lost  18  colonies  out  of  about  75, 
he  began  to  be  suspicious  that  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  been  following  were  rather  bad. 
He  had  been  reading  Gleanings,  and  had 
seen  what  was  said  there  about  open-air 
feeding.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
Ernest's  recent  caution.  He  said  he 
had.  Now,  ye  veterans  and  others,  I  wish 
to  make  a  little  protest.  There  may  be 
times  and  circumstances  when  an  old  hand 


can  hang  out  combs  in  the  open  air,  espe- 
cially if  he  stays  right  there  to  watch  things 
and  look  out;  but  I  do  think  it  is  very  un- 
wise, not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  to  advise 
or  even  suggest  that  beginners,  or  perhaps 
we  might  say  the  average  bee-keeper,  should 
be  told  to  put  honey  out  of  doors  for  the  bees 
to  take  care  of,  without  making  trouble. 
When  Gleanings  was  started  I  said  on  its 
pages,  and  also  in  the  ABC  book,  that  the 
bee-keeper  should  be  exceedingly  careful 
about  leaving  honey  exposed  or  doing  any 
thing  that  would  incite  robbing,  or  get  his 
bees  in  a  notion  to  get  honey  from  any  other 
source  than  the  flowers.  When  the  bees  in 
an  apiary  get  a  mania  for  robbing  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  them  over  it.  If  they 
learn  it  in  the  fall  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  commence  the  same  thing  in 
the  spring;  and  when  they  once  get  a  going, 
it  is  not  alone  the  weak  and  queenless  colo- 
nies, but  those  that  are  in  very  fair  order, 
and  doing  well,  that  will  sometimes  be 
wiped  out  in  just  a  few  hours.  Another 
thing,  this  young  friend  had  stores  sealed 
up  in  the  combs,  ready  to  put  in  any  hive 
that  needed  feeding;  and  there  is  certainly 
no  better  or  safer  way  to  feed  in  the  world 
than  to  give  a  colony  combs  of  sealed  stores. 
From  experiments  I  have  made,  I  believe 
that  nearly  if  not  quite  half  of  the  honey 
will  be  lost  where  the  bees  uncap  it  in  the 
open  air  and  carry  it  to  their  hives  and  seal 
it  up  again. 


BEE=STINGS. 


Their  Rational  Treatment. 

BY  D.  A.  'm'LEAN. 


The  old  and  well-worn  adage  of  a  small 
amount  of  prevention  being  worth  a  much 
larger  amount  of  cure  would  be  peculiarly 
applicable  in  considering  the  above  sub- 
ject if  it  were  not  that,  unfortunately,  our 
"prevention  "  does  not  always  prevent,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ' '  cure  ' '  after 
all.  The  best  management  of  bee-stings  is,, 
no  doubt,  to  so  manage  as  not  to  receive 
them;  but,  as  all  bee-keepers  know,  this  is 
not  practicable,  and  all  who  handle  bees  ex- 
pect to  receive  more  or  less  stings. 

While  to  many,  and  probably  the  greater 
number,  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  to 
a  good  many,  and  especially  the  younger 
members  of  the  fraternity,  it  is  quite  a  se- 
rious matter,  and  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles or  objections  to  an  otherwise  ex- 
tremely pleasant  occupation.  It  is,  then, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  see  if  we  can  not 
discover  some  more  certain  relief  for  the 
pain  of  the  stings,  and  some  more  success- 
ful method  of  treating  them,  than  has  so 
far  been  recommended.  All  remedies  for 
relief  from  the  pain  of  bee- stings,  so  far  as 
I  know,  consist  in  the  application  of  some 
supposed  antidote  to  the  poison,  or  of  agents 
having  some  other  supposed  action,  imme- 
diately over  the  wound  made  by  the  sting. 
Now,  I  wish  to  indorse  emphatically  what 
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is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  under  the  head  of  "Stings."  To 
suppose  that,  hy  applying  a  remedj''  to  the 
surface,  you  can  neutralize  the  poison  that 
has  been  injected  entirel}"  underneath  the 
skin  into  the  sub-cutaneous  tissues,  and  do 
it  almost  instantly,  as  it  must  be  done  to 
prevent  the  effects — irritation  of  the  nerves, 
causing  pain,  and,  later  on,  swelling,  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  reasonable,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  rarely  if  ever  succeeds. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  "anat- 
omy and  physiolog}^, "  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  a  bee- sting.  The  poison  is  injected  un- 
der the  skin,  among  the  fine  network  of 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics, 
which  lie  in  that  position.  Now,  the  pain 
due  to  a  sting  ma}^  be  divided  into  three 
separate  kinds  or  portions.  First,  the  sharp 
lance-like  stab  as  the  sting  penetrates  the 
flesh.  Then  after  a  brief  interval  begins 
the  pain  due  to  the  action  of  the  poison  on 
the  contiguous  nerves.  The  d  uration  of  this, 
the  severest  pain,  is  variable  from  a  few 
seconds  to  half  an  hour,  or  even  more. 
Then  after  a  still  longer  period,  swelling, 
with  its  attendant  uncomfortable  feelings, 
supervenes.  This  third  stage  is  frequent- 
ly  absent,  especially  with  those  who  have 
been  frequently'  stung. 

The  first  of  this  series  we  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  avoid  unless  we  escape  the 
sting  altogether;  and  it  is  to  the  second  and 
third  that  we  direct  our  remedies. 

Now,  what,  if  any  thing,  can  we  do  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  poison? 
Let  us  examine  a  little  more  carefully  what 
takes  place.  The  material  injected  be- 
neath the  skin  consists  largely  of  an  acid 
substance  that  is  a  violent  irritant  to  nerv- 
ous filaments.'  As  soon  as  it  is  placed  in 
contact  with  those  filaments  pain  is  felt, 
and  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  be- 
gin to  absorb  it,  spread  it  into  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  and  carry  it  away^.  If  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  poison  sac  were  to  be 
thrown  into  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  and 
carried  directly  to  the  heart,  I  can  very 
well  understand  how  a  single  sting,  by 
causing  a  clot  of  blood  to  form  in  the  vein, 
might  produce  a  very  serious  and  possibly 
fatal  result. 

But  the  pain  produced  by  the  poison  in 
contact  with  the  nerves  is  of  only  brief  du- 
ration if  left  entirely  alo7ie,  "Why?  Prob- 
ably because  the  acid  of  the  poison  has 
become  neutralized  by  the  fluids  and  sub- 
stances it  has  come  in  contact  with.  Now 
if,  as  soon  as  a  dose  of  the  poison  is  re- 
ceived under  the  skin,  the  small  area  in- 
volved could  be  cut  off  from  the  surround- 
ing tissue  and  all  spread  of  the  poison  pre- 
vented until  it  had  lost  its  virulence,  no 
other  effects  would  follow.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  what  I  propose  to  do  as  far  as  can 
be  done  with  the  means  at  hand,  by  my 
method  of  treating  bee-stings,  and  that  I 
have  followed  for  a  number  of  years  with 
very  gratifying  results. 

When  I  receive  a  sevet'e  sting  (and  there 
are  grades  of  severity'  as  you  all  know), 


with  my  finger-nail  I  scrape  out  the  sting 
if  it  is  still  adherent,  and  immediately 
grasp  with  the  thumb  and  finger  the  por- 
tion of  skin  where  the  puncture  is,  squeez- 
ing it  very  firmly  between  them — in  fact, 
pinching  it  quite  violently.  This  has  the 
effect  of  numbing,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
sensibility-  of  the  nerves  in  the  portion 
pinched,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  poison 
is  not  felt  on  them.  It  also  has  the  eft'ect 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  poison  into 
the  surrounding  tissue.  After  holding  in 
this  manner  for  a  few  seconds  I  ease  up  on 
the  pinching.  If  the  pain  begins  to  return 
I  tighten  the  "pinch"  again,  and  hold  it 
until,  on  letting  loose,  the  pain  no  longer 
returns,  and  I  know  the  poison  has  lost  its 
power  to  produce  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
and,  consequently,  pain;  and  that  is  gen- 
erally the  end  of  the  trouble  with  that  sting. 
Occasionally,  and  especially  if  you  have 
forgotten  during  the  first  hurt  of  the  sting, 
and  rubbed  the  spot  a  little,  you  will  have 
swelling  later,  with  the  discomfort  attend- 
ing it;  but  the  severe  pain  caused  by  the 
poison  has  been  avoided. 

This  may  be  considered  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  loss  of  time,  and,  if  resorted  to 
ev'ery  time  a  sting  is  received,  it  might  be 
so;  but  that  is  scarcely  necessary. 

Of  the  stings  I  receive  while  in  the  yard, 
probably  four-fifths  of  them  could  not  be 
located  by  me  in  five  minutes  after  receiv- 
ing them;  but,  there  is  the  other  fifth.  As 
every  bee-keeper  knows,  he  occasionally 
receives  a  sting  that  is  painful  beyond  all 
sense  or  reason,  and  makes  him  feel  as 
though  he  wanted  to  say  or  do  things. 
These  are  the  stings  that  the  pinching 
treatment  will  relieve,  and  enable  him  to 
keep  his  temper,  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
go  on  with  his  work;  and  I  consider  it  well 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  required. 

To  sum  up  the  treatment,  do  not  rub  the 
place  when  a  sting  is  received;  do  not  re- 
sort to  medicines  applied  over  the  spot,  as 
they  can  do  little  or  no  good;  do  not  lose 
your  temper.  Do  at  once,  if  the  sting  ap- 
pears to  be  a  severe  one,  and  you  have  time, 
scrape  out  the  sting  with  the  finger-nail; 
grasp,  with  the  thumb  und  finger,  the  skin 
where  the  puncture  is  located,  and  raise 
from  the  flesh  underneath,  and  pinch  it 
hard,  holding  it  firmly  until,  on  letting 
loose,  the  pain  no  longer  returns.  Resume 
your  work  with  the  charitable  thought 
toward  the  bees  that  they  do  not  sting  you 
in  a  spirit  of  malice,  but  in  the  legitimate 
defense  of  their  home  and  property. 

Fort  Larimer,  Col.,  June  1. 

[Your  treatment  seems  reasonable;  and 
whether  you  are  a  physician  or  not,  it  is 
quite  in  line  with  a  similar  one  applied  in 
the  case  of  rattlesnake-bites.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  Texas  had  a  little  girl  that  was 
bitten  by  one  of  the  reptiles  on  the  arm,  be- 
low the  elbow.  Her  arm  was  tightly  band- 
aged just  above  the  wound,  to  prevent  car- 
rying the  virus  by  means  of  the  blood  to 
the  heart.    In  the  mean  time  a  doctor  was 
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sent  for.  When  he  arrived  he  stupidly  or- 
dered the  bandage  removed  at  once,  w^ith 
the  result  that  the  poison  was  carried  al- 
most immediately  to  the  heart,  causing- 
death  in  a  few^  minutes.  My  friend  told 
me  that  this  physician  simply  did  not  un- 
derstand his  business  or  else  he  would  not 
have  given  such  blundering  and  fatal  ad- 
vice. The  trouble  was  he  ordered  the  band- 
age removed  too  soon,  before  the  poison 
could  be  diluted  locally.  The  girl  was  do- 
ing nicely  up  to  the  time  of  the  loosening  of 
the  bandage.  I  understand  that  snake- 
bites should,  when  possible,  be  treated  by 
cutting  off  the  circulation  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  a  rope  or  handkerchief  bound 
tightly  above  the  wound.  The  bitten  por- 
tion should  be  cut  out,  or  when  practicable 
the  poison  should  be  sucked  out  by  the 
mouth.  An  old  trapper  once  told  me  that 
he  was  bitten  at  a  point  where  he  could  not 
strangle  the  circulation,  so  to  speak,  or 
reach  the  wound  with  his  mouth,  and  he 
was  alone.  With  his  hunting-knife  he  cut 
out  the  portion  of  flesh  bitten  by  the  snake, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  part  re- 
moved turned  perfectly  green  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  our  old  friend  lived,  without  the 
use  of  li(iuor  or  any  other  dose.  Now,  then, 
to  get  back  to  our  text,  your  treatment  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  rational  treatment  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  snake-bites.  But  with 
bee-stings  it  is  not  necessary  (and  perhaps 
it  may  be  impossible)  to  remove  the  virus, 
because  the  opening  through  which  the  poi- 
son is  injected  is  very  small  indeed.  If  I 
understand  the  philosophy  of  your  treat- 
ment, it  is  that  the  poison  will  be  dissipat- 
ed locally  in  the  blood,  and  whien  the  pain 
disappears  the  blood  with  the  poison  great- 
ly diluted  can  be  allowed  to  circulate  as 
before. — Ed.  ] 


UNRIPE  HONEY  FOR  THE  CONFECTIONER  AND 
BAKER. 


How  it  May  Injure  the  Sale  of  Good  Honey ;  a  Vig- 
orous Protest. 


BY  R.  A.  BURNETT. 


In  a  recent  number  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  in  one 
his  Home  articles,  spoke  of  a  bee-keeper  in 
Northern  Michigan  who  sold  her  honey  in 
a  perfectly  raw  state  to  a  confectioner,  and 
that  both  the  buyer  and  seller  of  said  honey 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  their  opera- 
tions. "The  producer  sold  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  honej^  from  each  colony  of  bees 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  combs  before  it  was 
sealed  than  if  it  had  been  sealed  and  allov^  - 
ed  to  ripen  before  extracting." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is 
more  injurious  than  another  to  the  sale  of 
extracted  honey,  it  is  unripe  or  improperly 
cured  honey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
read  any  thing  in  a  long  time  which  annoy- 
ed me  more  than  the  publicity  given  to  that 
method  of  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of 
honey. 

I  have  for  many  years  sold  honey  to  man- 


ufacturers; but  where  they  got  uncured  hon- 
ey it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  their  con- 
sumption in  the  near  future,  as  it  did  not 
give  satisfaction  in  the  product  of  which  it 
was  a  component. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  most 
striking  example  of  marketing  honey  in 
a  green  state.  Certain  bee-keepers  in 
the  main  buckwheat  sections  of  New 
York,  in  recent  years,  got  immense  returns 
from  their  bees  by  taking  off  the  combs  be- 
fore the  honey  had  been  sealed,  or  very  soon 
thereafter.  Some  of  them  were  called 
' '  Lightning  Operators. ' '  Their  honey  was 
sold  on  the  reputation  that  buckwheat  hon- 
ey had  made  for  itself,  that  of  being  a  good 
article  for  baking  purposes;  but  after  two 
or  three  years  of  disappointment  with  buck- 
wheat honey  (that  they  occasionally  got 
hold  of)  these  manufacturers  finally  deter- 
mind  that  they  would  use  no  more  buck- 
wheat honey,  for  of  late  it  had  been  very 
unsatisfactory  in  many  instances.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
these  largest  of  consumers  will  not  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  honey  that  has  any 
symptom  of  buckwheat  about  it;  and  as  its 
use  for  other  purposes  is  very  limited  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it;  and 
when  we  do  it  is  at  a  low  price. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  greed  of  these  bee-keepers, 
buckwheat  honey  to-day  would  be  in  as 
great  demand  as  it  was  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago;  for  at  that  time  it  was  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  kinds  of  honey  for  bak- 
ing purposes. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  late  con- 
cerning Cuban  honey,  or  the  honey  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  honey  has  also  been 
largely  used  for  baking.  If  these  tactics 
of  marketing  the  unripe  product  are  followed 
they  will  soon  bring  the  product  of  that 
section  into  such  disrepute  that  honey  from 
the  islands  will  be  shunned  just  as  buck- 
wheat is  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent writing. 

Chicago,  June  6. 

[Mr.  Burnett  is  entirely  right,  and  we 
(A.  I.  R.  and  myself)  wish  to  endorse  his 
protest  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Root 
senior  only  meant  to  refer  to  what  had  been 
done  by  one  bee-keeper  in  Michigan;  but  it 
is  apparent  the  practice  should  be  con- 
demned just  as  vigorously  as  actual  adul- 
terating, for  the  one  leads  almost  to  as  seri- 
ous consequences  as  the  other.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  that  some  bee-keepers 
in  York  State  have  been  careless  about  put- 
ting out  unripe  buckwheat  honey;  they 
supposed  that  so  long  as  it  was  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  no  harm  would  re- 
sult; but  if  they  could  see  some  of  the  pro- 
tests I  have  seen,  they  would  let  the  honey 
fully  ripen  in  the  combs  before  extracting. 
It  is  true  that  the  market  for  York  State 
buckwheat  extracted  has  been  injured  al- 
most beyond  repair.  In  saying  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  buckwheat  from 
that  section  has  been  unripe. — Ed.] 
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must  be  out  of  the  old  hive  and  in  the  new 
one.  If  you  do  not  see  her  at  the  first  drive 
that  would  not  be  proof  that  she  did  not  run 
in  with  the  rest. 

The  old  queen  should  be  caged  at  the  sec- 
ond drive,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in 
the  old  hive  in  the  mean  time,  there  may 
and  probably  will  be  either  a  virgin  or  a 
laying  queen,  or  possibly  several  virgins. 
If  there  is  no  choice  between  the  old  queen 
that  is  run  out  at  the  first  drive,  and  the 
young  queen  or  queens  in  the  second  drive, 
pay  no  attention  to  the  queens,  but  let  them 
fight  it  out,  on  the  principle  of  the  "  survi- 
val of  the  fittest."— Ed.] 


POISON  OR  DISEASE — WHICVl  ? 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  dis- 
eased honey-comb  which  is  troubling  us 
bee-keepers  of  this  county  in  half  a  dczen 
apiaries,  to  my  knowledge.  It  has  appear- 
ed in  50  to  250  hives.  In  my  opinion  the 
disease  is  neither  foul  brood,  black  brood, 
nor  pickled  brood.  A  great  many  of  the 
bees  have  no  wings.  You  can  see  ihey  are 
not  capped  over,  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  comb.  It  is  worse  in  some  hives  than 
in  others.  I  have  lost  80  hives.  The  bees 
did  not  all  swarm  —  only  a  few;  and  what 
did  swarm  with  me  went  into  the  hives. 
The  disease  is  in  the  mountains  mere  than 
in  the  valleys.    The  honey  crop  up  in  this 


CHALON  FOWLS'  PORTABLE  EXTRACTING- HOUSE.     SEE  EDITORIALS. 


TRANSFERRING  BY  THE  SHORT  METHOD. 

I  have  a  very  strong  swarm  that  came  to 
me  in  1902,  in  a  box  hive,  that  I  intend  to 
transfer  as  soon  as  they  swarm,  by  the 
"  Heddon  short  way,"  as  described  in  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  If  the  queen  should 
refuse  to  come  out,  what  could  I  do  to  get 
her?  My  old  hive  is  only  partly  filled  with 
frames;  and  their  delay  in  swarming  is  be- 
cause, I  suppose,  they  are  filling  the  hive 
to  the  roof.  On  page  337,  in  the  ABC 
book,  3'ou  say,  "  If  the  old  queen  in  the 
new  hive  is  a  valuable  one  she  should  be 
caged  at  the  time  of  making  the  second 
drive."  Why  should  she  be  caged  at  the 
second  drive?  S.  A.  Peak. 

Northumberland,  Pa. 

[If  the  queen  refuses  to  come  out  after 
driving  (an  altogether  unlikely  probabili- 
ty), the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  tear  the  hive 
to  pieces  and  hunt  till  you  find  her;  for  to 
carry  out  the  Heddon  plan  the  old  queen 
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county  will  be  poor  on  account  of  disease; 
also  weather  has  been  cold  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  had  frost  in  mountain  districts 
up  to  the  20th  of  May;  climate  seems  to  be 
changed  altogether.  A.  L.  C. 

New  Almaden,  Cal.,  May  29. 

[The  brood  has  been  examined,  but  I  am 
unable  to  diagnose  it.  It  seems  to  have 
none  of  the  symptoms  of  foul  brood,  black 
brood,  or  pickled  brood.  If  you  were  not 
practical  bee-keepers  I  should  say  that  this 
sample  of  comb  had  been  chilled  or  over- 
heated at  some  time.  Heat  or  cold  would 
cause  the  young  bees  to  hatch  without 
wings.  We  are  sending  your  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  brood,  to  Prof.  Frank  Ben- 
ton, Apicultural  Expert  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  But  I 
would  suggest,  in  the  meantime,  that,  if 
heat  or  cold  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition, it  is  poison.  The  bees  have  gather- 
ed this  poison,  either  from  the  spraying  of 
trees  or  because  certain  persons  have  set 
out  the  poison  with  a  view  of  killing  off  the 
bees.  The  poison  theory  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  of  any  thing. — Ed.] 


DO  BEES  EVER  LEAVE  A.  STING  IN  A  BALLED 
OUEEN? 

If  what  you  say  is  true  on  page  395,  in  re- 
gard to  bees  leaving  their  stings  in  a  queen, 
it  must  also  be  true  that  they  leave  their 
stings  in  drones  and  robber  bees.  And,  if 
this  is  so,  please  inform  me  how  long  a  col- 
ny  of  bees  will  have  a  standing  army. 

Matanzas,  Cuba.       C.  E.  Woodward. 

[But  the  drones  and  workers  are  of  small 
importance  compared  with  a  queen;  and  if 
the  bees,  we  will  say,  in  rare  instances, 
would  leave  a  sting  in  a  queen,  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  would  also 
leave  a  sting  in  drone  and  robbers,  because 
the  desire  to  make  way  with  a  queen  is 
much  more  pronounced  ?  After  all,  I  am 
only  referring  to  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  That  I  saw  the  sting  in  the 
queen's  body,  I  know.    In  proof  that  I  was 


not  mistaken,  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  testimony  of  one  who  has  seen  just 
what  I  saw.    Just  listen: 

I  notice  on  page  395  what  both  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodward 
and  yourself  have  to  say  about  bees  leaving  their 
sting  in  a  queen.  Mr.  W.  is  wrong,  as  I  have  taken  a 
queen  from  a  ball  of  bees  with  three  stings  stuck  into 
and  adhering  to  her.  D.  Chalmers. 

Poole,  Ont.,  May  11. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  an  old  correspondent. 
But  if  this  is  not  enough,  there  is  more 
proof  that  we  could  get. — Ed.] 


the  second  drive  of  bees  in  a  forced 
swarm;  will  they  fight? 

When  you  add  the  bees  that  have  hatched 
from  the  brood  of  the  old  hive  to  the  new 
forced  swarm,  will  the  bees  belonging  to 
the  forced  swarm  not  treat  bees  from  that 
source  (the  old  hive)  as  strangers? 

Trair,  Iowa.  Robert  Provan. 

[As  a  general  rule  you  can  shake  a  sec- 
ond lot  of  bees  after  they  have  hatched 
from  the  brood- combs  in  front  of  the  hive 
having  the  first  lot  of  bees.  The  old  hive 
should,  of  course,  be  removed  then  to  a  new 
stand.  There  may  be  fighting  on  the  part 
of  the  bees;  but  in  the  case  of  the  average 
Italians,  when  a  lot  of  bees  are  dumped  in 
front  of  an  entrance  there  will  be  no  quar- 
reling. If  perchance  there  should  be, 
smoke  them  a  little. — Ed.] 


A  brick  hive. 

Would  it  be  a  success  to  build  a  hive  on 
a  solid  rock,  with  brick  plastered  for  sides? 
That  would  give  a  4-inch  wall  all  round. 
I  think  it  would  be  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.       John  C.  Hamilton. 

Henderson,  Okla.,  May  20. 

[Such  a  hive  as'you  outline  would  be  al- 
together too  cold|  in  winter.  The  brick 
wouli  convey  the' cold  air  of  the  outside 
clear  into  the  cluster  of  the  bees;  moreover, 
such  a  hive  would  be  too  expensive. — Kd.] 


HIVELESS  BEES  IN  COLORADO. 


What  kind  of  weath- 
er does  it  take  for 
flowers  to  secrete  hon- 
ey? What  is  the  mat- 
ter when  drones  are 
led  out  in  the  spring 
and  killed? 

H.  M.  Pace. 

Kysburg,  Ky. 

[Generally  speak- 
ing, hot  weather  with 
hot  nights,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  warm 
rain,  produces  condi- 
tions favorable  for  nec- 
tar secretions.  When 
drones  are  killed  in 
the  spring  it  would 
indicate  that  the  bees 
are  possibly  short  of 
stores. — Ed.] 
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A  COLONY  OF  BEES  WITHOUT  A  HIVE. 

About  six  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
found  a  bee-tree  in  an  old  apple  orchard, 
and  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  and  get  the 
honey.  I  supposed  from 
what  he  said  that  they 
were  in  a  hollow  tree,  asd 
is  generally  the  case,  an 
was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  them  in  a  branch 
of  the  tree,  where  they 
had  evidently  been  since 
early  last  summer.  They 
must  have  had  an  unhap- 
py time  during  the  many 
cold  rainy  days  we  have 
had  here  in  Connecticut 
the  past  season.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  October  we 
had  a  good  many  frosty 
nights,  and  that  we 
should  have  found  any 
bees  at  all  on  the  combs 
was  surprising  to  me. 
There  were  not  any  bees 
on  the  outside,  but  from 
betwen  the  combs  I  shook 
into  my  nucleus  box  about 
a  quart  of  golden  Ital- 
ians. I  inclose  two  pho- 
tographs, one  showing 
the  apple-tree  on  which 
the  runaway  swarm  had 
made  their  home.  The  other  one  shows  a 
closer  view  of  the  home;  but  we  did  not  get 
any  honey;  not  a  trace  could  we  find  in 
any  of  the  cells.  W.  W.  Lathrop. 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Dec.  16. 

[As  will  be  seen  from  the  date,  the  photos 
and  letter  came  to  us  some  time  ago.  After 
we  had  the  engravings  made  we  lost  track 
of  the  manuscript  until  now. 


It  is  very  unusual  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  for  a  swarm  of  bees  to  build 
combs  in  the  open  air;  but  it  is  not  an  un- 


HIVELESS  BEES  FROM  THE  LIMB  OF  AN  APPLE-TREE. 


common  thing  in  California,  and  some  of 
the  climates  warmer  than  we  have  it  here 
in  the  East 

Several  years  ago  I  myself  photographed 
one  such  colony  hanging  to  the  eaves  of  the 
honey-house  of  R.  C.  Aikin,  at  Loveland, 
Colorado.  It  was  a  swarm  he  said  that 
had  clustered  under  the  eaves  of  the  build- 
ing, and  not  having  time  to  take  care  of  it 
he  left  it  with  the  result  that  it  built  comb, 
and  he  was  proposing  to  leave  it  out 
all  winter.  He  did  so,  but  the  col- 
on}^ died.  My  photo  that  I  secured  at 
the  time  I  now  present  for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  the  one  by  Mr. 
Lathrop. — Ed.] 


HIVRLESS  BEES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


COMBINATION     OF    SOLAR    AND  ARTI- 
FICIAL HEAT. 

To  render  wax  on  a  large  scale,  es- 
pecially from  old  combs,  and  do  it 
effectively,  that  is,  leave  as  little  wax 
as  possible  in  the  refuse,  pressure  un- 
der steam  is  probaly  the  only  success- 
ful way.  At  the  same  time,  a  solar 
wax- extractor  is  a  very  desirable  im- 
plement in  any  apiary.  We  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  machine 
—  it  is  too  slow  in  its  operation.  I 
have  watched  it  many  times,  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  make  some  improve- 
ment whereby  its  efficiency  might  be 
increased.  I  could  see  the  wax  drop 
off  from  the  little  chunks  of  comb, 
could  see  it  run  down  the  sheet-iron 
bottom,  but  yet  it  would  take  a  good 
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while  before  it  would  run  in  the  dish.  I 
discovered  that  the  wax  at  the  lower  end, 
just  before  it  passed  (or  during-  its  passage 
through)  the  screen  would  thicken  and  not 
move  as  readily  as  it  did  hig-her  up;  and 
for  experiment's  sake  I  decided  to  add 
some  artificial  heat. 


By  means  of  a  swing-shelf  (see  illustra- 
tion) I  placed  the  little  Daisy  foundation- 
fastener  lamp  in  such  a  position  that  the 
top  of  its  chimney  just  entered  a  hole  in  the 
wooden  bottom,  right  below  that  place  where 
the  running  wax  seemed  to  lose  its  mobility. 
The  effect  was  surprising  With  the  lamp- 
attachment  it  required  less  than  half  the 
time  to  fill  the  dish  at  the  lower  end  that  it 
did  before  without  it,  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  the  little  lamp  g-reatly  increases  the 
wax  productions  of  the  extractor. 

A  swing--shelf  is  preferable,  because,  by 
its  easy  adjustment,  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion of  the  lamp  can  always  be  maintained. 

Iva  Salle,  N.  Y.  G.  C.  Greiner. 

[The  principle  of  using-  artificial  as  well 
as  solar  heat  for  melting-  wax  is  one  that 
has  been  in  use  in  Colorado  for  some  time, 
and  with  very  good  results.  Our  readers 
remember  that  R.  C.  Aikin,  of  Loveland, 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Philip  Large,  of  Long- 
mont,  the  same  State,  both  use  artificial 
heat  in  connection  with  that  from  the  sun. 
The  principle  is  correct,  and  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  of  supply  manufacturers 
considering  the  advisability  of  an  attach- 
ment for  artificial  heat  on  the  plan  above 
shown,  when  so  ordered  on  solar  wax-ex- 
tractors which  they  make. — Ed.] 


DISINFECTION  WITH    FORMALIN    NOT  NEC- 
ESSARILY COMPLETE,  AND  WHY. 

In  disinfecting  combs  containing  foul 
brood  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  the  bacillus  alvei  is  destroyed  by  for- 
malin, when  completely  exposed  to  its  ac- 
tion, bacteria  (or  spores)  covered  with  wax, 
paraffine,  or  other  air-tight  covering,  are 
not  killed  by  any  thing  without  melting  the 
wax.  Any  bacteria  or  spores  that  the  bees 
might  incorporate  in  the  wax  of  the  comb 
during-  construction  or  repairs  would  es- 


cape the  effects  of  formaline.  Later,  in 
making  repairs,  should  the  bacteria  be  un- 
covered, reinfection  would  follow  the  first 
visit  of  the  comb-builders  to  the  brood. 

Frames  and  hives  brought  to  the  labora- 
tory to  furnish  cultures  of  the  bacillus  alvei 
were  easily  disinfected  by  placing-  the  hives 
and  empty  frames  in  the  dry  sterilizer  and 
running  the  temperature  up  to  400°  F.  Aft- 
er repainting-,  new  colonies  were  introduced, 
with  no  return  of  the  infection. 

Disinfection  with  gas  requires  great  at- 
tention to  details;  crevices  filled  with  wax 
or  propolis  containing  bacteria  would  be  a 
constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  new 
Colon}'. 

In  the  average  apiary  the  wise  and  am- 
bitious larva  will  prefer  new  combs,  and  a 
hive  that  has  been  baked  in  the  stove;  and 
he  will  leave  the  foul- brood  honey  to  the 
apiarist — it  is  beyond  the  pale. 

Shirls  B.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  9. 

[What  you  say  is  undoubtedly  true;  at 
all  events  it  would  be  well  to  err  on  the 
safe  side. — Ed  ] 


THE  VESUVIUS  SMOKER  —  A  SUGGESTION. 

I  was  trying  a  new  Vesuvius  smoker  to- 
day.  It  works  very  well  as  it  is;  but  would 
it  not  work  better  if  that  back  end  that  has 
theh  andle  on  and  the  grate  in  had  a  cylin- 
der-shaped tin  a  little  smaller  than  the  back 
that  has  the  grate  in,  fastened  to  the  back 
end  solid,  and  extended  up  to  the  snout 
against  another  grate  with  a  little  air-space 
between  this  new  cylinder-shaped  tin  and 
the  body  (or  stove)  of  the  smoker,  as  it  is, 
now?  The  air-space  between  the  two  would 
let  it  work  just  as  easily  as  it  does  now;  be- 
sides, it  wouldn't  get  so  hot.    Then  the  best 


thing  about  it  would  be  that  the  fuel  could  be 
put  in  at  the  open  end  of  this  new  cylinder- 
shaped  tin,  and  leave  the  fire  all  at  the 
back  end,  the  same  as  a  muzzle-loading 
smoker.  Or  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  an 
extra  grate  up  against  the  snout,  there  could 
be  a  rim  there  to  keep  the  fine  coals  from 
getting  in  the  air-space  between  the  two- 
cylinders  Geo.  E.  Rozelle. 
Maple  Lake,  Pa. 

[Your  suggestion  is  in  line  with  that 
made  by  one  or  two  others.  It  may  be  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement,  although  it 
would  increase  the  cost  slightly.  We  will 
have  some  smokers  made  on  that  plan,  and 
test  them  this  summer.  The  illustration„ 
shows  the  idea  in  detail. — Ed.] 
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BROOD  IN  A  PATENT  HIVE. 

Why  did  not  my  bees  raise  brood  in  the 
fall,  October  and  November  ?  A  man  came 
here  and  wanted  to  sell  me  a  hive  and  the 
rig-ht  to  make  them.  He  said  there  was  no 
brood  in  ours,  but  in  his  hive  they  would 
make  comb  all  winter,  and  brood.  I  did 
not  believe  it;  but  they  have  so  far.  In 
some  ways  I  like  the  hive;  in  others  I  do 
not.  But  it  is  the  only  hive  that  was  mak- 
ing- comb  and  brood,  and  is  now. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Chesterman. 

Cowden,  111. 

[In  a  normal  condition  bees  seldom  raise 
brood  in  the  fall.  If  that  patent  hive  had 
brood  in  it,  it  was  only  accidental.  A 
young-  queen  that  has  just  begun  egg-lay- 
ing will  often  and  generally  lay  in  the  fall 
when  older  queens  will  have  ceased;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  patent  hive  had  such 
a  queen  in  it. — Ed.] 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  BEES  AROUND  THE  OUEEN ; 
THE  EDITOR'S  VIEW  CONFIRMED. 

Mr.  Editor:— You  are  right,  on  page  64. 
Queens  are  often,  if  not  usually,  surround- 
ed by  a  circle  of  bees,  and  the  latter' s  ac- 
tion toward  the  former  is  as  you  say  when 
the  colony  is  undisturbed.  I  have  watched 
this  a  great  many  times  in  my  full-size  ob- 
servation hives;  but  as  to  finding-  a  clipped 
queen,  after  a  swarm  has  issued  in  a  clus- 
ter of  bees  on  the  side  of  the  hive  or  some- 
where, that  has  been  an  exception  with  me. 

BLUE  THISTLE. 

Echium  vulgare,  blueweed,  or  blue  this- 
tle, page  65,  appears  to  be  a  bad  weed  in 
Virginia.  The  meadows  are  one  continuous 
mass  of  blue  blossoms  —  a  sig-ht  to  behold, 
and  not  easily  forgotten.  If  land  were 
farmed  systematically,  and  a  short  rotation 
practiced,  the  weed  could  do  but  little  harm. 
It  is  a  question  whether  bee-keeping  could 
be  carried  on  profitably  in  Virginia  with- 
out the  blue  thistle.  I  have  seen  the  bees 
on  the  blossoms  in  October,  but  they  do  not 
work  on  them  profitably  as  late  as  this.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  perceptible  amount  of  hon- 
ey is  stored  in  August.  The  quality  is 
g-ood,  but  hardly  equal  to  our  basswood  or 
clover  honey.  F.  Greiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2. 


THE  NEW  DRUG  CURE  FOR  FOUL  BROOD;  A 
CORRECTION. 

Your  footnotes  to  Dr.  Miller,  page  73, 
and  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  page  391,  are 
somewhat  misleading.  "Formalin,"  "for- 
mol,"  "formaldehyde,"  etc.,  are  aqueous 
solutions,  about  40  per  cent  of  formic  alde- 
hyde, a  g-aseous  body  formed  from  methyl 
alcohol  by  oxydation.  Disinfection  is  ac- 
complished by  boiling  the  40-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  in  a  generator  and 
conducting  the  liberated  gas  into  the  com- 
partment to  be  disinfected,  which  should 
then  be  kept  closed  about  10  hours.  Drug-- 
g-ists,  of  whom  the  substance  would  have  to 
be  bought,  also  sell  generators  with  in- 


structions how  to  use.  Mr.  J.  M.  Thom- 
son's device  ought  to  prove  perfectly  relia- 
ble; perhaps  he  uses  a  little  too  much  for- 
malin, as  the  directions  for  1000  cubic  feet 
of  space  to  be  disinfected  is  given  as  5 
ounces.  Spraying  will  be  entirely  useless 
to  kill  germs.  Pastilles  and  a  powder  un- 
der the  name  of  "glutol"  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  percentage  of  formal- 
dehyde gas  in  them  is  not  certain,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  regenerated  as  the  solu- 
tion. H.  O.  Vassmer. 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  May  7. 


bee-paralysis;  don't  make  the  brine 
too  strong. 

On  page  397  you  ask  for  experience  of 
bee-keepers  in  treating  bee-paralysis.  Aft- 
er reading  the  preceding  article  by  A.  H. 
Guernsey,  I  concluded  to  try  the  brine  cure 
on  my  bees,  as  1  was  troubled  with  paral- 
ysis last  season,  and  have  been  more  or 
less  this  spring.  I  took  two  handfuls  of 
rock  salt  and  made  about  two  quarts  of 
strong  brine,  then  spread  the  combs  and 
gave  them  a  good  sprinkling  May  30.  As 
a  result  hundreds  of  adult  bees  were  killed 
by  the  brine;  but  at  this  writing  it  is  too 
soon  to  see  whether  the  brood  and  larvee  are 
afi'ected.  I  write  this  as  a  warning  to  oth- 
ers to  be  careful  not  to  use  brine  too  strong. 

Denver,  Colo.  J.  L.  Bellangee. 


A  WHOLE  APIARY  DESTROYED  BY  SPRAYING. 

Please  discontinue  my  subscription  for 
Gleanings,  as  I  am  hardly  able  to  keep  it 
up;  besides,  my  whole  apiary  was  ruined 
entirely  by  a  conscienceless  neighbor  spray- 
ing his  trees  when  in  bloom. 

Berne,  Ind.  Jacob  J.  Schwarz. 

[This  is  one  among  numerous  other  in- 
stances that  show  how  bees  are  killed  by 
spraying  when  trees  are  in  bloom.  Certain 
manufacturers  of  spraying-outfits  claim 
that  the  spraying-liquids  they  recommend 
will  not  kill  the  bees;  but  they  do  just  the 
same.  Any  thing  sufiiciently  powerful  to 
kill  forms  of  life  that  injure  our  fruit-trees 
is  sure  to  be  strong  enough  to  kill  a  like 
form  of  life— the  larvse  of  bees. — Ed.] 


BEES  POISONED  ON  THE  COTTON-PLANT. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  trouble  in  the 
South  about  putting  Paris  green  on  the  cot- 
ton to  kill  cotton  caterpillars  or  worms?  I 
hear  it  will  kill  them.  I  moved  my  bees 
here,  so  that  it  did  not  kill  all  of  them  when 
it  was  used.  James  McCook. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

[J.  M.  Jenkins,  in  the  cotton-belt,  to 
whom  this  was  referred,  replies:] 

I  have  had  several  reports  of  parties  los- 
ing all  or  nearly  all  their  bees  from  plant- 
ers poisoning  the  cotton  to  kill  the  caterpil- 
lar, or  "army  worm,"  that  occasionally 
appears,  and  that  will  destroy  the  cotton 
crop  if  allowed  to.  The  remedy  is  to  spray 
the  plant  with  Paris  green  or  other  poison; 
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and  as  this  is  in  June  and  July,  when  other 
forage  is  scarce  in  most  localities,  it  catch- 
es the  bees.  J.  M.  Jenkins. 
Wetumpka,  Ala.,  Apr.  21. 


PUTTING  ON  HIVE-NUMBERS  WITH  A  STEN- 
CIL. 

After  reading-  "A  Method  of  Hanging 
Hive-numbers,"  on  page  445,  I  was  prompt- 
ed to  write  my  experience.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  Gleanings  for  some  time,  and 
these  suggestions  offered  from  time  to  time 
are  of  great  help  to  me  as  a  beginner.  Aft- 
er treating  my  hives  and  supers  to  three 
coats  of  paint,  I  number  them  in  black 
paint.  For  doing  this  I  use  stencils  of  my 
own  make,  with  figures  three  inches  high 
cut  in  cardboard.  I  number  the  hive,  cover, 
supers,  and  stand.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
adds  to  their  beauty.  It  also  is  of  use  to 
me  in  keeping  a  diary.  I  devote  one  page 
to  each  hive,  stating  when  hived,  number 
of  pounds  of  comb  honey  taken  pff  each 
year,  whether  wintered  in  cellar  or  out- 
doors, if  fed  in  spring  or  fall,  and  many 
other  small  matters  that  are  very  interest- 
ing to  refer  to  later  in  an  experimental 
way.  F.  H.  Hoffman. 

Carleton,  Mich.,  May  25. 


how  to  hasten  or  retard  the  candy- 
ing OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

Friend  Root: — With  reference  to  hasten- 
ing or  retarding  granulation  of  extracted 
honey,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  practical 
exper  ience  of  20  years,  if  you  wish  to  hasten 
it,  extract  before  it  is  ripe,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  If  you  wish  to  retard  it,  defer 
extracting  until  thoroughly  ripened,  then 
keep  in  a  warm  dry  place.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  this  matter, 
from  a  non-scientific  standpoint. 

PREVENTING  THE   MIXING   OF    SWARMS  BY 
THE  CLIPPED-WING  PLAN. 

After  having  considerable  experience  with 
sheets  and  blankets  for  the  prevention  or 
stopping  of  the  mixing  of  swarms,  if  there 
are  several  of  them  in  the  air  at  a  time,  as 
there  frequently  are,  and  the  bees  are  de- 
termined to  enter  one  hive,  or  a  less  number 
than  that  from  which  they  issued,  I  would 
say  the  sheets  or  blankets  are  quite  effec- 
tual; but  where  the  object  is  to  prevent 
mixing,  and  where  one  swarm  is  in  the  air, 
and  were  over  issuing,  and  the  sheets  or 
blankets  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  issuing  of  these  swarms,  /  would 
say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would 
be  a  failure;  and  in  the  first  case  I  would 
rather  have  a  good  smoker  than  a  wagon- 
load  of  sheets  and  blankets.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  personal  observation,  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  queens  of  these 
swarms  are  all  clipped,  caged,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  their  new  hives,  on  old  stands. 
The  old  hives  being  removed,  I  have  had 
as  high  as  8  swarms  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time,  and  each  one  hiving  itself  indi- 
vidually and  automatically,  with  no  help- 
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er,  and  no  assistance  except  a  Bingham 
smoker,  and  some  of  the  hives  only  two  feet 
apart.  Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis. 


A  BEE-BRUSH  MADE   OF  PINE  NEEDLES. 

I  send  you  a  bee-brush  I  use  and  make  in 
a  few  minutes'  time,  out  of  pine  needles, 
which  is,  I  think,  decidedly  the  best  plan 
of  brush  I  have  ever  used.  The  shape  en- 
ables you  to  brush  the  bees  from  both  sides 
of  a  comb  without  turning  the  brush  in 
your  hand,  and  the  point  at  the  end  is  just 
the  thing  for  getting  the  bees  out  of  cracks, 
holes,  and  corners. 

These  brushes  should  be  made  prefera- 
bly of  light  broomcorn,  shaped  from  the 
front  end  as  made,  see  cut,  and  do  the 
trimming  off  the  back,  as  this  allows  all 
flexible  straw  on  edges  of  brush.  The 
Coggshall  brush  is  too  thick  and  too  broad 
and  too  stiff,  and  cripples  thousands  of 
bees,  and  angers  many.    I  extract  from  5 


to  7  bbls.  of  honey  a  day,  and  brush  all  the 
bees  with  one  of  those  crude  home-made 
affairs.    We  have  no  broomcorn  here,  or 
I'd  have  made  a  better-looking  sample. 
Wewahitchka,  Fla.  D.  R.  Keyes. 


[Some  of  the  Coggshall  brushes  that  have 
been  sent  out  are  too  heavy — have  too  many 
strands.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  broom- 
makers  to  thin  them  out  more,  but  they 
seem  determined  to  make  them  heavy,  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  make  them  so. 
Any  one  who  has  a  bee-broom  that  is  too 
heavy  can  very  easily  thin  it  out  with  a 
pair  of  shears,  to  a  point  when  it  will  give 
a  light,  gentle  sweep  over  the  combs. — Ed.] 


QUEENLESS    bees   that    didn't  BUILD 
CELLS. 

Wishing  to  Italianize  a  colony  of  blacks, 
I  removed  the  queen,  finding  her  on  the 
frame,  thus  leaving  them  with  plenty  of 
brood  and  eggs.  Going  back  a  few  days 
later  to  look  for  queen-cells  to  destroy,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  there  were  none. 
Thinking  it  was  a  case  of  two  queens,  I 
ran  them  through  an  excluder.  Still  I  was 
more  surprised,  as  I  found  no  queen. 
Thinking  she  had  eluded  me  I  ran  them 
through  again,  but  no  queen  could  I  find. 
The  bees  —  a  populous  colony  —  allowed  all 
brood  to  seal  without  a  single  cell  started. 
Lastly,  to  cap  it  all,  they  accepted  an  Ital- 
ian queen  which  at  once  commenced  laying. 

Are  black  bees  subject  to  insanity,  or 
did  they  mistrust  another  queen  was  com- 
ing? G.  A.  BOSTWICK. 

Verbank  Village,  N.  Y. 

[This  case  is  quite  remarkable,  if  you 
are  sure  there  were  no  cells;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  rules  that  queenless  bees  will  always 
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build  one  or  more  cells.  In  this  case  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  I  might  say  probable, 
that  there  was  one  or  more  cells  built,  that 
escaped  your  notice.  I  have  seen  cells  cap- 
ped over,  the  ends  of  which  were  but  a 
little  more  than  flush  with  the  combs, 
which  could  very  easilj^  escape  scrutiny. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  you  had  not  in- 
troduced a  queen,  you  would  have  found 
later  a  virgin  in  the  hive. — Ed.] 


HOW  TO    CONVERT   A   CIDER-PRESS   INTO  A 
WAX-PRESS. 

I  read  Mr.  Salisbury's  description  of  his 
wax-press  with  interest.  1  will  suggest  an 
improvement.  When  I  made  my  first  ship- 
ment of  bees  from  the  South,  some  years 
ago,  I  had  a  lot  of  broken  combs.  I  made 
100  lbs.  of  wax,  which  was  pressed  in  a 
cider-press.  I  got  most  of  the  wax  out,  but  it 
madeamussy  job.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a 
bottom,  circle,  and  follower,  made  out  of 
beech  wood,  that  looks  exactly  like  Mr.  Sal- 
isbury's cut.  I  made  150  lbs.  of  fine  wax 
during  my  spare  time  in  two  days.  I  placed 
a  blanket  over  the  press  to  keep  the  heat  in. 
Bee-keepers  having  a  cider- press  can  con- 
vert it  easily  into  a  wax-press. 

West  Bend,  Wis.  H.  C.  Ahlers. 


PLURALITY  OF  QUEENS  FROM  SUPERSEDURE. 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  superseded 
their  queen.  Instead  of  finding  only  one 
queen  about  their  hive  they  hatch  from  I 
found  thirteen  nice  queens.  A  few  were  in 
the  cells  yet,  ready  to  crawl  out.  I  counted 
the  cells  that  had  queens  in,  and  found 
some  30  in  all  where  queens  had  hatched 
out.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  that  so  many 
hatch  out,  and  the  bees  do  not  kill  them 
when  the  first  one  is  hatched  out? 

Wm.  I.  F.  HOFFA. 

Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

[The  circumstance  you  relate  is  nothing 
so  very  unusual,  except  that  there  were 
more  than  the  average  in  the  case  of  a  queen 
that  is  superseded.  Hj^brid  bees,  or  Ital- 
ians crossed  with  Holy  Lands  or  Cyprian, 
might  raise  thirty  or  more  cells  when  they 
were  superseding  an  old  queen  if  she  was 
about  played  out.  — Ed.  ] 


CURING  A  BEE-STING  BY  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  A  SLICED  ONION. 

I  noticed  in  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  that 
nothing  but  hot  or  cold  water  is  any  good 
for  a  bee-sting;  but  I  was  stung  on  the  face, 
and  it  swelled  up  in  my  head,  and  down 
to  my  shoulder,  and  it  kept  swelling  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  bathed  it  in  cold 
water,  and  then  went  on  with  my  work. 
My  mother  looked  in  a  doctor  book,  and 
that  recommended  fresh-cut  onion  above  all 
others.  I  tried  it,  and  the  swelling  started 
to  go  down  at  once. 

Ethridge  Webber. 
Tolland,  Mass.,  June  15. 

[You  will  pardon  me,  but  I  question  very 
much  whether  the  application  of  the  onion 


had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  reduction  of 
the  swelling.  The  poison  from  a  bee-sting 
is  injected  through  the  skin  through  a  very 
minute  opening.  The  very  fact  that  swell- 
ing took  place  shortly  after,  goes  to  show 
that  the  virus  had  been  dissipated  locally 
in  the  tissue  to  such  an  extent  that  no  rem- 
edy of  any  sort,  applied  from  the  outside, 
could  possibly  neutralize  the  poison  in  such 
a  waj^  as  to  reduce  the  swelling  as  you 
describe.  Heat  relaxes,  cold  contracts. 
The  only  thing  that  would  be  of  any  value 
after  swelling  takes  place  is  hot  or  cold 
water,  preferably  hot.  In  the  one  case  it 
would  reduce  congestion  of  the  parts;  in 
the  other,  it  would  reduce  the  fever.  Al- 
ternate application  of  hot  and  cold  water 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  either  alone. 
—Ed.]   


YOUNG    BEES    NECESSARY    TO  ENCOURAGE 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  QUEENS. 

As  a  general  thing  I  do  not  like  to  offer 
any  advice;  but  in  the  matter  of  mating  of 
queens  in  confinement,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  always  have  trouble  trying  to  get 
young  queens  to  go  out  where  no  young  bees 
are  allowed  to  fly.  With  me  such  a  thing 
would  be  worse  than  folly.  Not  having  suf- 
ficient young  bees  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  section-box  nuclei  being  a  failure. 
They  encourage  and  direct  the  young  queen 
more  than  yo\x  think.  Remember,  I  know 
this  from  trial  and  close  observation. 

Vigo,  Texas.  J.  E.  Chambers. 

[There  may  be  something  in  your  sugges- 
tion.— Ed.] 


FEEDING    BACK    FROM  BELOW. 

Have  you  ever  tried  feeding  from  below 
when  feeding  back?  I  fed  this  way  last 
year,  and  had  such  good  success  that  I 
shall  try  it  again  this  season.  The  honey 
finished  in  this  way  was  as  nice  as  any  I 
had.  Steen  Freeman. 

Cedar  Mills,  O. 

[The  usual  plan  is  to  feed  from  above.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  feeding 
back,  and  could  not  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  plan  you  speak  of.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  subscribers  who  have,  can 
give  us  their  experience. — Ed.] 


RAMBLER'S  STRAINER. 

What  back  numbers  of  Gleanings  con- 
tain a  detailed  description  of  Rambler's 
strainer?  Is  the  improved  strainer  on  the 
market?  L.  J.  Utt. 

Pala,  Cal.,  May  5. 

[Rambler's  strainer  was  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  683  of  our  issue  for  Sept. 
15,  1899.— Ed.]  

A  CHEAP  HIVE-TOOL. 

A  good  hive-tool  is  apiece  of  buggy- spring. 
You  can  find  plenty  of  them  at  an}^  shop 
where  thej'  repair  buggies,  already  broken 
in  two,  and  sharpened  at  one  end  flat.  Some 
are  square  on  the  flat  end,  and  some  round. 

Clinton,  111.  Henry  Wilson. 
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And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  —  Gen.  2:  7. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  recently  to 
see  the  Sunday  School  Times  take  the  posi- 
tion strong-ly  that  the  soul  perishes  with 
the  body,  and  that  it  is  only  the  spirit  that 
is  imperishable.  Of  course,  there  were  sev- 
eral correspondents  who  disag-reed,  and 
quoted  the  scripture  to  prove  their  position. 
The  editor  replied  that  the  terms  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  are  often  used  in  the  Bible  in  a 
broad  sense,  or  perhaps  interchangeably; 
but  he  insisted,  notwithstanding-,  that  the 
general  meaning-  of  the  word  "soul," 
as  used  in  the  Bible,  is  the  part  that 
perishes  with  the  body.  After  thinking- 
the  matter  over,  and  studying-  my  Bi- 
ble, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  po- 
sition is  correct.  For  instance,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  often  mentioned.  We  speak  of  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  nowhere 
in  the  Bible  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
soul  of  God,  nor  any  sug-gestion  that  God 
is  a  soul.  Souls  belong-  to  humanity,  and 
perish  with  the  body.  If  this  is  so,  the  ex- 
pression "immortal  soul"  is  an  erroneous 
one.  No  souls  are  immortal;  but  the  spirit 
is  immortal,  and  lives  for  ever. 

Now,  this  is  a  little  preface  to  what  I 
want  to  talk  about;  and  may  be  you  will 
think  the  connection  with  the  following-  is 
rather  remote;  yet  somehow  or  other  they 
persist  in  linking-  themselves  together.  I 
am  going  to  quote  again  at  length  from  my 
good  friend  T.  B.  Terry.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  may  think  that  we  are  giving  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  this  matter  of  health,  and 
to  the  food  we  eat.  I  admit  it,  and  some- 
times I  am  tempted  to  think  that  our  discus- 
sions do  not  amount  to  much  after  all; 
but  I  think  daylight  is  coming;  and  friend 
Terry  gives  us  a  most  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
direction  from  which  daylight  is  to  come. 
Now  read  carefully  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Practical  Farmer  for  Feb.  7  : 

THE  POWER  OF  THE   MIND    OVER    THE   BODY — WORK 
FOR  HEALTH  WITH  ABSOLUTE  FAITH 
IN  YOUR  SUCCESS. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  sick  in  New 
York,  a  first-class  pJ-ysician  was  employed.  He  ap- 
peared to  know  his  business  perfectly.  After  analyz- 
ing the  urine,  as  he  said,  he  understood  the  case  ex- 
actly. He  told  friends  that  I  was  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion; however,  I  got  better  in  a  few  days.  Before  I 
left  he  said  to  me:  "You  are  subject  to  kidney  trouble. 
There  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  urine.  In  the  future 
you  must  never  eat  any  thin  g  that  is  sour— vinegar,  sour 
strawberries,  sour  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  They  will  ag- 
gravate this  chronic  trouble  of  your.>;."  This  was  said 
with  authority,  and  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  than  I  had  of  being  alive.  His  man- 
ner and  earnestness  made  it  a  settled  fact  in  my  mind. 
I  did  just  as  he  told  me,  for  j'ears,  except  that  once  in 
a  while  the  desire  tor  sour  strawberries,  or  some  lem- 
onade, was  too  great,  and  I  ate  a  few,  or  drank  a  single 
glass,  alwa^  s  expecting  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  In  every 
single  instance  my  symptoms  grew  worse  after  indulg- 
ing in  this  way,  showing  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 


the  doctor  was  right,  of  which  I  had  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt,  however.  During  the  warm  weather 
in  particular,  how  I  did  want  something  sour!  At  last 
I  would  indulge,  and  increased  trouble  would  come  in 
a  few  hours.  Sometimes  I  kept  at  it,  but  was  soon  in 
such  distress  that  I  was  only  too  glad  to  quit  it.  Al- 
though the  doctor's  directions  were  carefully  follow- 
ed, as  a  rule,  and  other  good  doctors  consulted,  life 
was  a  burden  much  of  the  time  during  those  years. 
Well,  after  a  time  I  began  to  think  and  study  over  the 
matter  in  dead  earnest.  My  old  motto,  "  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way, "came  to  my  mind,  and  I 
wondered  why  that  could  not  be  applied  to  curing 
bodily  troubles  as  well  as  poor  land  and  hard  times. 
Being  in  a  frank  mood  to-day,  let  me  tell  you  that  my 
first  inspiration  came  from  a  so-called  fakir.  When  I 
was  completely  discouraged,  could  not  eat  any  thing 
scarcely  without  its  hurting  me,  and  doctors  and  med- 
icine did  no  permanent  good,  a  circular  happened  to 
come  from  a  man  who  promised  to  cure  any  disease, 
no  matter  how  bad,  if  the  breath  still  remained  in  the 
body,  and  to  do  it  entirely  without  medicine.  Treat- 
ment, |5.00  a  month.  I  read  it  to  wife,  making  fun  of 
it,  of  course.  She  said:  "  If  there  is  any  possibility  of 
his  helping  you  any,  why  not  try  him?  If  you  do  not 
take  any  thing  he  can  not  hurt  j'ou."  Novv  I  knew  it 
was  all  a  humbug,  but,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  study- 
ing the  scheme,  and  having  something  new  to  think 
about  and  to  help  pass  away  the  time,  I  sent  |5.00, 
with  description  of  my  troubles.  The  reply  came 
promptly,  and  was  overflowing  with  hope  and  un- 
bounded assurance  that  the  writer  could  not  fail.  He 
impressed  on  my  mind  with  wonderful  force,  what  I 
was  fairly  well  up  in  before,  that  I  must  have  more  oxy- 
gen from  breathing  more  fresh  air,  for  one  thing.  But 
here  was  the  great  point,  which  I  copy  ironi  his  letter: 
"Just  settle  it,  once  for  all,  in  your  mind,  that  you  are 
going  to  get  entirely  well,  sooner  or  later,  doctor  or 
no  doctor,  as  you  certainly  are."  Why,  vcLy^  dear 
friends,  I  went  down  stairs  after  reading  that  inspir- 
ing letter,  like  a  boy,  and  within  24  hours  new  life  be- 
gan to  come  into  my  body.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  was 
roused  marvelously  by  the' positive  assurance,  or  mag- 
netism, or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  the  man,  and,  frank- 
ly, he  did  far  more  for  me  than  all  the  doctors  had 
been  able  to  do;  and  still  not  long  afterward  the 
postal  authorities  arrested  and  fined  him  for  using  the 
mails  to  swindle  people.  Doubtless  his  game  was  to 
make  monev,  and  he  claimed  to  do  wh«t  he  could  not, 
but  I  was  vastly  more  thun  satis  tied  with  the  value  I 
received  for  my  money,  and  before  I  get  through  you 
shall  judge  about  the  doctors.  Among  other  things,  I 
got  some  good  litmus  paper  at  a  drugstore  in  the  city, 
and  began  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  what  I  ate  and 
drank  daily,  and  how  I  felt,  and  the  condition  of 
urine.  Limius  paper,  you  know,  is  blue  but  turns  red 
when  wet  with  acid,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  present.  In  due  time  it  was  proven,  abso- 
lutely that  when  I  felt  the  worst  and  suffered  most 
there  was  the  least  acid  in  the  urine.  When  I  told  this 
to  one  of  the  physicians  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  cure 
me,  he  said  at  once,  "  It  is  an  alkali  condition,  then, 
that  is  making  the  trouble."  Oh!  why  couldn't  he 
have  discovered  this  years  before?  Well,  I  at  once 
made  a  quart  bowl  full  of  good  strong  lemonade,  and 
never  took  it  from  my  lips  until  the  last  drop  was 
drained,  and  another  quart  went  the  same  way  before 
night.  Oh,  how  good  it  tasted!  I  had  craved  it  so.  It 
did  not  hurt  me  at  all;  in  fact,  I  at  once  felt  better.  I 
knew  when  drinking  it,  absolutely,  that  the  doctor 
had  been  wrong.  Not  ten  days  before,  my  wife  had 
lemonade  on  the  table  at  dinner  time,  and  I  wanted  it 
so  badly  that  at  last  I  drank  one  glass,  expecting  that 
it  would  hurt  me,  as  the  doctor  said,  and  it  did.  There 
is  no  chance  for  mistake  in  this  matter;  I  know  what 
I  am  writing.  I  now  use  lemons  freely  whenever  the 
acid  is  craved.  I  carry  lemons  and  sugar  with  me, 
winters,  always.  My  troubles  in  the  past  came  partly 
from  withholding  from  the  body  the  very  fruit  acids  that 
it  needed  and  craved  sometimes  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. You  may  gather  several  points  from  this  article. 
One  is  the  marvelous  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 
When  you  determine  to  get  well  any  way,  whether  or 
no,  you  have  made  a  tremendously  long  step  in  that 
direction.  I  confess  I  could  not  believe  myself  that 
the  very  thing  I  needed  would  hurt  me,  just  because  I 
was  certain  it  was  going  to,  if  I  had  not  actually  had 
years  of  experience  in  the  matter,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Many  a  physician  owes  his  success,  not  to 
drugs  he  gives,  but  to  the  power  he  possesses  of  mak- 
ing patients  certain  they  are  going  to  get  well  right 
along.  On  the  other  hand,  unscrupulous  doctors  can 
keep  their  patients  back  and  line  their  own  pockets. 
As  the  space  is  more  than  full  you  may  look  for  the 
other  points;  they  are  easy  to  find. 
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There,  friends,  the  above  is  from  Terry, 
whose  reputation  is  world-wide  as  a  teach- 
er and  lecturer  at  farmers'  institutes.  You 
may  smile  when  you  read  it.  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  laughed  out  loud.  You  may  say  there 
is  no  particular  point  to  it;  but  there  is  a 
point  that  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  we  were  created,  according 
to  our  text,  and  the  way  in  which  man  be- 
came a  living  soul.  We  are  creatures  of 
habit.  Why,  look  here.  I  have  a  nap  ev- 
ery day  just  before  dinner.  My  system,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it,  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  it  clamors  for  quiet, 
rest,  and  sleep,  just — well,  we  will  say  as 
a  pen  of  pigs  get  uneasy  when  they  are  not 
fed  about  the  usual  time.  This  involunta- 
ry part  of  myself  that  takes  care  of  the  di- 
gestion and  other  things  gets  into  a  habit, 
or  rut.  On  Sunday,  in  order  not  to  get 
drowsy  during  the  sermon,  I  take  a  nap,  as 
a  rule,  at  9  o'clock.  I  have  no  trouble 
whatever,  in  going  to  sleep.  I  always  go 
to  sleep  instantly.  All  other  days  my  nap 
is  at  half- past  ten.  Well,  every  Monday 
j  morning  at  9  o'clock  I  begin  to  feel  used  up 
and  worn  out.  Do  you  know  why?  Well, 
!  it  is  because,  the  day  before,  this  peculiar 
machine  of  mine  had  a  resting-spell;  and 
I  because  it  was  the  day  before,  it  has  got  a 
I  notion  into  its  head  (if  you  will  excuse  the 
expression)  that  a  rest  should  come  every 
day  at  9  o'clock.  For  a  good  while  I  did 
not  understand  why  these  feelings  came  at 
9  o'clock.  After  a  time  I  "caught  on" 
j  that  it  was  Monday  morning  when  I  had 
I  them.  Then  I  remembered  it  was  the 
I  shadow,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  nap  I  had 
the  day  before. 

It  may  not  be  so  with  everj'-  one;  but  my 
organization  strongly  demands  regular  hab- 
its.   The  machinery  gets  ready  for  food, 
gets  ready  for  water,  at  regular  periods; 
i      and  it  runs  better  if  supplied  at  regular  in- 
tervals.   You  all  know  more  or  less  about 
this.    You  have  all  had  experience  in  the 
same  way.    Well,   now,  this   doctor  told 
Terry  that  a  particular  kind  of  food  was 
hurting  him.    He  proved  it  by  chemical 
demonstration.    An  excess  of  acid  and  fruit 
would  have  to  be  stopped.    Why,  no  v/on- 
der  our  poor  friend  said  it  was  "  as  plain 
as  daylight."    He    stopped  eating  fruit, 
I      fully  expecting  that  indigestion  and  dis- 
1     tress  would  cease,  and  they  did  so.  Why, 
I     I  have  gone  without  fruit,  lemonade,  and 
I     things  of  that  sort,  a  great  part  of  my  life, 
I      just  as  friend  Terry  did,   and  have  told 
I      friends  where  I  was  visiting  right  and  left 
that  I  could  not  eat  such  and  such  things 
without  getting  into  trouble.    Once  in  a 
while  I  would  break  over,  as  friend  Terry 
I     says  he  did,  and  then  I  would  watch  for  the 
unpleasant  symptoms.    Usually  they  came. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  did  not. 

At  Omaha,  when  bee-keepers  were  eating 
Rocky  Ford  muskmelons  by  the  dozen,  I 
said,      Well,  now,  I  do  not  believe  this 
beautiful  fruit  or  vegetable  will  hurt  me. 
'     It  seems  as  if  God  designed  it  for  human 
j     food,"  and  I  pitched  in  with  the  rest.  I 


had  a  good  half-dozen,  one  after  the  other. 
They  all  assured  me  so  positively  that  such 
fruit  would  not  hurt  anybody  that  I  began 
to  have  faith  it  would  not  hurt  me  a  parti- 
cle. 

Now,  friends,  let  us  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
rush  to  conclusions.  There  is  another  side 
to  this,  I  feel  convinced.  When  Terry  was 
conducting  farmers'  institutes  in  Missouri 
he  not  only  ate  fruit  at  mealtimes  at  the  ho- 
tels, but  he  went  out  into  the  markets  and 
bought  it  by  the  basketful;  and  I  remember 
wondering  if  he  could  stand  so  much  fruit. 
My  impression  is,  he  was  eating  too  much. 
We  have  all  had  experience  in  eating  fruit 
too  freely,  say  when  it  sets  our  teeth  on 
edge,  and  there  is  pretty  clearly  an  excess 
of  acid  in  the  system.  At  such  a  time,  I 
believe  it  is  the  thing  to  have  a  meal  or  two 
of  nice  beefsteak  and  graham  bread.  By 
the  way,  I  always  crave  cheese  when  I  am 
eating  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  I  think  nature 
would  indicate  pretty  nearly  what  we  need 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  notions.  Yes, 
dear  friends,  I  do  believe  that  we  are  all 
full  of  notions.  With  some  like  myself  you 
might  callit  "hobbies."  We  carry  these 
notions  and  hobbies  to  an  extreme;  but  does 
it  not  seem  almost  incredible  that  we  should 
carry  them  to  such  an  extent  that  fruit  or 
lemonade  would  cause  us  distress,  just  be- 
cause we  got  a  notion  it  would?  Is  there  a 
possibility  that  fermentation  can  get  a  go- 
ing, and  rouse  us  up  at  nig-ht  during  a 
sound  sleep,  just  because  we  have  got  a  no- 
tion in  our  heads  it  would  ?  Why,  I  am 
ashamed  to  admit  it,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
true.  People  get  a  going  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  they  lose  their  common  sense  — 
yes,  they  "lose  their  heads.  "  A  man  told 
me  an  hour  ago  that  the  present  cold  spell 
(I  am  wearing  an  overcoat  while  I  dictate) 
right  here  in  June  was  clearlj'^  predicted  by 
Hicks.  I  attempted  a  little  remonstrance. 
Said  I,  "Did  Hicks  say  there  would  be  a 
cold  spell  here  in  Northern  Ohio?" 

"No,  he  did  not  say  that;  but  he  said 
there  would  be  hailstorms  and  cold  rains  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  " 

I  replied  that  he  could  always  say  that 
with  safety.  There  never  was  a  June  with- 
out cold  rains  and  hailstorms  somewhere; 
but  when  he  said,  "Oh!  but  Hicks  is  al- 
ways right,  I  have  watched  him  for  years,  " 
I  had  to  give  it  up.  There  is  no  use  in  talk- 
ing with  such  a  man.  He  has  a  notion  that 
Hicks  has  miraculous  foreknowledge,  and 
that  it  will  come  out  just  as  he  expected  it 
would,  every  time.  You  need  not  laugh  at 
his  faith,  for  there  are  many  of  us  who  rea- 
son in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  suppose  our 
faith  in  our  special  ruts  would  bring  a  hail- 
storm, but  I  do  think  it  might  produce  a 
stomach  ache.  The  action  of  the  mind,  as 
Terry  says,  has  such  an  influence  on  diges- 
tion that  digestion  itself  is  a  slave  to  it. 
The  very  small  boy  is  too  sick  to  go  to  school. 
He  is  a  truthful,  honest  boy.  Suddenly  a 
party  comes  along  that  is  going  fishing. 
He  begins  to  plead  with  mamma.  He  says, 
and  says  truthfully,  "O  mamma!  if  I  go 
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fishing-  I  won't  be  sick,  I  just  know  I  won't." 
If  his  mother  lets  him  go  fishing"  (of  course, 
it  is  not  the  proper  thing  for  the  mother  to 
do)  it  is  just  as  he  predicted.  He  has  not 
an  ache,  and  is  not  sick  a  bit — never  felt 
better  in  his  life. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  something  that 
may  be  a  mistake.  I  think  on  the  whole  I 
will  not  say  it — I  will  only  suggest  it.  When 
I  went  to  Dr.  Salisbury  (and  Dr.  Lewis 
later)  they  examined  my  urine  and  told  me 
what  the  trouble  was,  and  prescribed  a 
beef  diet.  When  I  suggested  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  even  the  beef  diet  would  stop  my 
malarial  chills,  they  were  so  emphatic  and 
positive,  and  they  explained  it  all  out  so 
plainly  with  their  scientific  instruments  and 
superior  knowledge,  I  could  not  help  believ- 
ing they  were  right.  I  once  said  to  one  of 
them,  "Why,  doctor,  how  is  it  possible  that 
you  persuade  so  many  people— even  those 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  in  the  habit 
of  being  a  slave  to  their  appetites,  to  under- 
take this  terrible  ordeal  ?  " 

I  had  been  through  the  ordeal,  not  only 
weeks  but  months,  and  I  knew  what  it  was. 
The  reply  was  something  like  this: 

"  Oh  !  we  know  we  are  right,  and  they 
soon  become  convinced  that  we  are  right, 
and  then  they  get  well  and  strong.  " 

Well,  now,  my  suggestion  is  that  proba- 
bly a  lot  of  this  may  be  explained  in  the 
way  Terry  has  outlined  it.  Why,  of  course 
this  explains  a  lot  of  the  new  treatments — 
Christian  science,  telepathy,  absent  treat- 
ment, etc.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  see 
the  doctor  and  hear  him  talk,  but  they  have 
acquired  such  skill  of  late  that  they  write  a 
little  circular,  like  the  one  Terry  paid  $5.00 
for,  and  this  circular  will  have  so  much  en- 
ergy and  vim  in  it  (they  used  to  call  it  "an- 
imal magnetism")  that  he,  the  author, 
makes  people  believe  what  he  says.  They 
eat  what  they  please ;  and  if  their  faith 
holds  out  they  are  all  right.  Now,  then, 
can  the  mind  of  a  sick  man  be  well  by  just 
the  force  of  his  own  will?  I  do  not  dare  say 
he  can ;  but  I  will  say  he  can  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Then,  again,  here  is  a  perplexing 
question  :  How  is  it  that  sickness  comes  up- 
on us  when  we  are  honestly  working  hard 
at  our  appointed  tasks — yes,  the  tasks  that 
we  love?  Why  do  we  get  sick?  Where 
does  sickness  come  from  ?  Dowie  says  sick- 
ness is  of  the  Devil.  Well,  perhaps  Dowie 
has  got  hold  of  a  great  truth  or  a  partial 
truth.  I  don't  know  but  we  might  as  well 
say  it  is  the  evil  one  as  to  lay  it  to  some 
human  beingthat  ^xxi^notions  intoour  heads 
about  sickness. 

Every  little  while  some  wise  man  pops 
up  and  says,  "  Go  on  about  your  work,  and 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  your  aches  and 
pains.  Do  not  even  talk  to  your  friends 
about  your  faintness  and  indigestion.  Do 
not  tell  your  wife.  Eat  whatever  nature 
seems  to  crave,  and  eat  in  moderation,  and 
do  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  (shall  I  say 
of  the  Devil?)  of  quack-medicine  advertise- 
ments. Many  people  get  aches  and  pains 
by  reading  advertisements.    The  druggists 


are  kept  alive  (and  prospering)  because 
the  drugs  and  the  advertisements  on  the 
bottles  inspire  people  with  faith.  Do  you 
remember  the  dfuggist's  clerk  who  told  us 
that  he  noticed  that  people  always  got  bet- 
ter, no  matter  what  medicine  they  bought? 
They  were  all  good.  Terry's  story  would 
indicate,  however,  that  the  bottles  on  the 
druggist's  shelves  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cures  performed.  It  is  simply  the  pa- 
tient's faith  in  the  wrapper.  If  he  gets  it 
into  his  head  that  the  medicine  is  the  thing 
he  needs,  it  proves  to  be  so. 

Terry  is  a  little  rough  on  the  family  doc- 
tor where  he  tells  about  the  doctor's  deci- 
sion from  a  single  examination  of  the  urine. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  such  examinations, 
they  should  be  made  daily  through  quite  a 
period.  If  bad  symptoms  occur  when  the 
urine  is  strongly  alkaline,  instead  of  acid, 
we  are  getting  right  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. This  doctor  was  very  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  probably  too  much  alka- 
line instead  of  too  much  acid. 

When  I  read  friend  Terry's  story  I  had 
been  craving  fruit,  but  did  not  dare  eat  it. 
Even  strawberries,  when  they  first  began 
to  ripen,  seemed  to  distress  me,  and  I  was 
wondering  how  it  happened.  Well,  after 
reading  Terry's  story  I  went  and  made  a 
good  bowlful  of  hot  lemonade,  and  drank  it 
just  before  going  to  bed.  I  slept  remarka- 
bly well  till  daylight.  In  fact,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  such  would  be  the  case  after 
reading  Terry's  story.  It  gave  me  faith. 
The  next  morning  I  ate  a  great  dishful  of 
strawberries,  and  the  same  for  dinner  and 
supper.  That  was  a  week  ago.  I  have 
been  using  them  freely  every  day  since,  and 
I  told  Mrs.  Root  this  morning  that  I  had  as 
much  vim  and  vigor  and  energy  as  I  ever 
had  before  in  my  life. 

May  God  be  praised  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  what  I  choose,  and  still  feel  well ; 
and  may  God  give  us  faith  in  his  wondrous 
loving  kindness;  and  may  he  teach  us  to 
avoid  ruts  and  notions  ;  and,  above  all,  may 
he  lead  us  away  from  the  suggestions  put  in 
our  minds  by  the  evil  one. 


Farm  Wagon  only  $21.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels  with 
wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company, 
Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  Farmer's 
Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with 
24  and  30  inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire,  and  sold  for 
only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of  !:,new 
wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalog 
giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,;'Ill., 
who  will  also  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices 
made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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PACKAGES  FOR  RETAILING  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

We  have  on  hand  three  carloads  of  glass  honey-packages  read\-  for  prompt  shipment.  They  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing styles:  We  have  a  good  assortment  in  our  Philadelphia  warehouse,  and  a  carload  of  Xo.  25  jars  at  our 
Mechanic  Falls  branch.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  large  and  small  lots  on  short  notice  The  paper 
bags  are  new  with  us  this  vear.  and  there  may  be  some  delay  in  furnishine  large  orders.  It  would  be  well  to 
anticipate  vour  wants  in  these  and  order  two  months  before  yow  need  them  if  you  expect  to  use  many  thou- 
sand. Our  first  order,  which  has  taken  over  two  months  to' get  from  the  factory,  is  for  -5.5, OCX),  25, COO  2-rb..  and 
10.000  each  of  three  larger  sizes.    While  these  last  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  them" promptly. 


Glass  Packages  for  Honey. 


Fig.  290.  Fig.  291. 

Hershiser  Jars. 


These  jars  were  designed  for  use  in  the  hone3-  ex- 
hibit at  the  Pan- American  Exposition  in  Buffalo,  and 
are  very  neat  and  attractive.  The3'  have  cork-lined 
aluminum  caps  which  seal  them  'tight  They  are 
made  in  four  sizes  square  and  three  sizes  round.'  The 
1-lb.  size  in  each  style  is  shown  in  figs.  290,  291. 

}i-lh.  square  Hershiser  jars,  dozen,  50c;  $5  40  per  gross 
%-lb.  "         "         "     55c;   (3.00  " 

1-  lb.        "  "         "         •■     80c;   fl.OO  " 

2-  lb  "  "  •  "  1  00;  10.80  " 
%-lh.  round         "         ■•         "     60c;   6.60  " 

1-  lb         ••  ■'         "     7oc;   8.10  " 

2-  lb.        "  "         "         "    1  10;  12.00  " 

The  ordinary  square  jar  to  seal  with  cork,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  fig.  192,  is  very  largelj-  used  for  hon- 
ey. The}'  are  made  in  four  sizes.  The  1  and  2  pound 
sizes  are  packed  V2  gross  in  a  package;  the  smaller 
sizes,  1  gross.    Price,  including  corks: 

5-oz.  Square  Jar  o5c  per  dozen;  $^:2o  per  gross. 

8-oz.   15c  1.25 

1-  lb.         '•   60c         "  5  75 

2-  lb.   75c         "  7.50 

No.  25  Glass  Jap. 


Yvhile  the  No.  25  jar  is 
more  expensive   than  a 
common  tin-top  tumbler, 
it  is  the  ni.est  package  we 
know  of  for  one  pound  of  j 
honey.     It  is   clear  flint  1 
glass  with  porcelain  top  j 
and  tin  screw-rim  and  rub- 
ber ring  to  seal  tight.  We 
have  them  packed  2  doz.  [ 
in  a  partioncJ  cse,  ready  j 
to  ship  safeh-  when  filled  | 
with  honey, '  without  ad- 
ditional    packing  We' 
furnish  them  also  packed 
12  dozen  in  a  crate  or  a 
bbl.    Price  60c  per  10;  55.75 
per  crate:   56.25  per  bbl; 
51  20  per  box  of  two  dozen: 
six  boxes,  S6.75    Xo.  113, 
same  style,  holding  about 
14  oz.,  '25c  per  gross  less 


Tip-top  Honey-japs. 


This  is  a  new-stj-le  jar  sealed 
with  rubber  ring  under  rim  of 
a  glass  top  held  secur>- U- with 
spriiig-top  fastener.  This  fast- 
ener is  applied  to  a  great  vari- 
ety of  bottles  and  jars  u^ed  for 
different  purposes.  We  have 
select  d  two  st\ It:  s  among  them 
all  as  being  most  suitable  for 
honey.  The  1  and  2  lb  square 
j  irs  'above  may  be  had  with 
^p  ing  top  fastening  instead  of 
cork  at  7oc  per  gross  extra. 
The  style  shown  adjoining, 
called  Tip-Top,  we  can  furnish 
in  two  sizes. 


Vr.  lb. 
1 


2  lu. — loc  per  uoz  :  gros>' 
lb.— 50c  per  doz.;  gross 


doz  ;  gross,  ?-t  50. 

:!„_  .  r\n 


PATENT!  ■ 
N0V.30T[  NCV.30W: 
858  .|m  1658  ^  ; 


■00. 

Mctson  Fpuit-japs. 

These  are  very  largely  used 
for  canning  fruit,  and  are  often 
used  for  honey  as  well.  As  we 
buy  them  by  the  carload,  we  can 
make  the  f  o'llowing  prices  at  Me- 
dina, all  put  up  complete  with 
porcelain-lined  caps  and  rub- 
bers, in  cases  of  one  dozen: 


Size. 

1  Doz. 

6  doz. 

J2  doz. 

Pint  

1  S  55 

m  15 

S6  k5 

Quart 

58 

3  30 

6  50 

i<-gallon. 

1  75 

1  35 

8  50 

AIKIN  HONEY-BAGS. 

Our  supply  of  paper  honey-bags  has  not  yet  reached 
us  but  we  are  expecting  them  now  within  a  few  days, 
when  we  shall  be  prepared  to  supply  them  at  the 
prices  named  below. 

Th^se  are  made  of  tough  paper,  straw  color,  printed 
in  two  co'ors.  with  blank  space  for  name  and  a.idre.ss 
of  producer  or  dealer,  and  extra-coated  with  parafiine. 
Thev  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  proven  to  be  a 
success  for  candied  extracted  honey.  See  article  in  our 
March  1st  issue  for  illustration  and  full  particulars. 
We  have  four  sizes  which  we  can  supply  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  : 

2  LB  SIZE,  5x75^. 

100  S  ^0 

500   3.75 

1000   7  01 


5-LB.  SIZE,  7  X  10. 

TOO  51.20 

•500   5. -50 

1(0  1  10.50 


than  No.  25. 


5000  @    6.t0  I  5000  @   10.00 

3H-LB.  SIZE.  6x9^.  10-LB  SIZE,  10x1054. 

100  '.  5'. 00  I   100  S1..50 

.500   1  75  I  500   7.00 

1000   «  "5   1000  13.50 

5000  @    8.25  I  5000  @   13.00 

We  will  Drint  in  name  find  address  of  producer  or 
dealer,  in  different  quantities,  at  the  following  sched- 
ule of  prices  for  any  size  : 

Lots  of  10"!  30cts. 

Tots  of  250  -"0  cts. 

Tots  of  500  75  cts. 

Lots  of  1000  51.00. 

For  each  additional  1000.  add  50  cents.  Each  change 
of  name  and  address  counts  as  a  separate  order.  For 
instance,  1000  bags  printed  with  four  different  names 
and  addresses,  250  of  each,  would  be  82.00  ;  with  ten 
different  names,  $3.00,  etc.  As  the  bags  must  be  print- 
ed before  they  are  made  up  and  coated,  we  can  not 
change  the  label  except  in  lots  of  10  00  or  over.  We 
have  some  plain  2-lb,  size  of  dark -drab  paper  which 
we  can  furnish  plain  at  52.00  per  1000  less  than  prices 
quoted  above,  or  we  can  print  a  smaller  special  label 
in  one  color  at  above  rates  extra  for  printing. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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HO,  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


}  Theref  Back  Shij  From  Chicago  | 

^              Tickets  on  sale  Aug.  ist  to  i4tli  inclusive.  ^ 

Account  meeting  of  National  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n.  ^ 

^             Travel  via  the  iSanta  Fe — the  "  Grand  Canyon  ^ 

^    Line."  ^ 

^             Most  picturesque  and  pleasant  route.  ^ 

^             You  can  also  have  privilege  of  going  one  way  and  ^ 

back  another.    (Round  trip  via  Portland  one  way  is  $ii.oo 

^    hig-her)  ^ 

^              Final  return  limit,  Oct.  15th,  1903.  ^ 

^              Full  information  and  copy  of  beautiful  book  on  Cal-  ^ 

ifornia,  on  request. 

J           A.  J.  Kennedy,  Pass.  Agent,  J 

^                    Williamson  Building,  Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

^    _______    ^ 

I  Atchison,  Topeka  &  SANTA  FE    Railway  System.  | 

^  >!K  5^  V$<  ^     •4«f  /iilSf      /^^^ y^^^l^P?  ^|St^^ /<pt^^^/^|5?^ 
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£"1900"  BALL-BEARING  WASHER  FREE 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOUR  DOOR. 


FreigHt  Prepaid  BotK  "Ways   S  No  depositor  advance  payment  re- 

qtiired;  if  not  satisfactory,  return 


OH  30  Pays*  Free  Trial. 


at  otir  expense»no  cttxestions  asked 


The  ''igoo''  BALL-BEARING  Washer  is  the  greatest  time,  labor,  and  expense 
saving  appliance  ever  invented.  An  absolute  necessity  to  Households,  Laundries, 
Hotels,  Boarding  Houses,  Public  Institutions,  etc.  Only  practical,  simple,  and  easy 
running  washer  ever  made.    Hundreds  of  thousands  now  in  successful  use. 


The  "  1900"  BalUbearing  Automatic  Washing  Machine  is  the  simplest,  easiest 
running",  most  efficient  machine  for  washing-  clothes  ever  invented.  It  is  a  thoroug-hly 
practical  labor-saving-  machine  for  washing  all  kinds  and  g-rades  of  materials,  from 
the  finest  laces  to  the  coarsest  fabrics.  It  is  constructed  on  scientific  principles.  It 
revolves  on  ball-bearing-s,  which  render  the  rotary  movement  as  easy  as  the  wheels 
of,  a  high-g-rade  bicycle.  The  "1900"  Washer  will  wash  any  g-arment  without  boil- 
ing-, without  scrubbing-,  and  without  wear  or  tear.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  of 
using-  any  chemicals.  Soap  and  hot  water  are  the  only  necessary  thing-s  to  do  per- 
fect work.  The  Washing  is  Done  While  the  Operator  Sits  by  the  side  of  the  Tub, 
Revolving  it  by  the  Handle  half  way  around  to  right  and  left. 


CONVINCING  TESTIMONY. 

$1000  will  be  forfeited  to  any  one  proving  these  letters  not  genuine. 


Iowa  Park,  Tex.,  Feb.  16,  1903. 
I  started  to  wash  with  your  1900  "  Washer  just 
one  3-ear  ago.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  washes 
the  clothe.'^  perfectly  clean  without  rubbing  by  hand. 
I  have  washed  a  carpet  with  the  machine  and  also  a 
wagon  sheet  made  of  1'2  oz.  duck,  12x14  feet.  Both 
parties  who  bought  through  me  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  machines.     Mrs.  Amanda  Brubaker. 


Nininger,  Va.,  March  11,  1903. 
The  "1900"  Washer  that  we  bought  of  you  last 
June  acts  like  a  charm.  I  can  not  say  enough  for  it. 
It  does  all  yon  siy  it  will.  I  would  not  be  without  it 
for  $.50.00.  "l  wish  ever housekeeper  in  the  United 
States  had  one.  We  sing  loudly  the  praises  of  your 
"1900"  Washer.    You  are  at  liberty  to  Dublish  this. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  J.'C.  Pullen. 


REMEMBER— You  take  absolutely  no  risk, 
incur  no  expense  or  obligation  whatever.  The 
washer  is  sent  by  us  on  30  days'  trial, 
freight  prepaid  both  ways;  and  positively 
without  any  advance  or  deposit  of  any  kind 


For  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  this  liberal  and 
absolutely  genuine  offer,  address 

"  1900 WASHER  CO., 

295  N.  State  St.,        Bing'Kamton,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SyjGSi! 


kills  currant- worms,  potato-bugs,  cabbage- 
worms,  and  insects  on  flowers;  used  22  years  success- 
fully.   Sold  by  the  Seed=dealers.    For  booklet  on  Bugs 
and  Blig-ht,  address 

B.  Hammond,  -    Fishkill-on-Hudson,  -   New  York. 
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Ho!  Bee-keepers!  Attention! 

We  are  again  rearing  the  best  of  queens  for  market.  We  have  1000  colonies  of  bees,  the  best 
stock,  and  10  years' experience.  We  have  either  Golden  Italians  or  three  banders.  Price, 
75  cts.  each:  $4.25  for  6.  $8(  0  for  12;  tested,  $1.50  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Give  us  a 
trial.    All  ordtrs  filled  promptly 

We  keep  a  large  stock  of  honey-cans  of  all  sizes  ready  for  prompt  shipments.  Get  our  prices. 
We  also  want  all  the  section  and  bulk  comb  honey  that  we  can  buy,  and  will  take  some  No. 
1  extracted.    We  pay  spot  cash.    Wriie  us. 

^/ye  Hyde  Bee  Company,  Floresville,  Texas. 

(Successors  to  O.  P.  Hyde  &  Son.) 


Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds. 

—  AI,SO  — 

BEE=KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES.  .  . 

Order  your  supplies  now  before 
the  busy  season  catches  you. 
Price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT-BOX  COMPANY, 
Berlin  Heights,      -      -      Erie  County,  Ohio. 


Electric 
Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
THe  tires  being  w  ide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loadinsr  is  reduced  many  times,because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either straightor  stag- 
ger spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40U01bs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  Itisfreo. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  95.  QUINCY,  ILL.^ 


4r 

Our  Spring  Sales 

prove  that  Page  Fence  quality  is  appreciated. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  S,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


■  """WMB  strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101,     Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


rUUL  B  11  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

goultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribera, 
;ook  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  ponltrf 
books  free.  JPouUry  Advocate,  SyiacosLS  N.Y. 


The  "Star"  Ventilator. 

storm-proof,  effective;  for  ven- 
tilating all  kinds  of  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  and  factories  of 
all  kinds.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  Chicago. 
M'nf 'rs  High-grade  Bright  Tin 


If  you  are  interested  in  Cuba,  and  want  the  truth 
about  it,  subscribe  for  the 

HAVANA  POST, 

the  only  English  paper  on  the  Island.  Published  at 
Havana,  Cuba.  $1.00  per  month,  $10.00  per  year.  Dai- 
ly (except  Monday). 


?  f 


Printed  to  Order  $1  per  1000 

Heavy,  white,  high-cut,  size  6%.  A  neat  little  coupon 
on  each  envelope  will  earn  you  dollars.  Other  station- 
ery cheap.   For  particulars  and  sample,  address  at  once 

Howard  Co.,  516  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  Writings 


of  Grand  Traverse  territory  and  I,eelanau  Co. 
are  descriptive  of  Michigan's  most  beautiful 
section  reached  most   conveniently  via  the 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 


Tor  pamphlets  of  Michigan  farm  lands  and  the  fruit 

belt,,  address  J.  E.  Merritt,  Manistee,  Michigan. 


Squabs  are  raised  in  1  month,  bring 
big  prices.  Eager  market.  Money- 
makers for  poultrymen,  farmers, 
women.  Here  is  something  worth 
looking  into.  Send  for  our  Free 
BooK,  "  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Squabs  "  and  learn  this  rich 
industry.  Address 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 
ig  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Wind  Power 


is  the  cheapest  power  known.  For  a  farmer- 
bee-keeper,  who  has  stove-wood  to  cut, 
water  to  pump,  and  feed  to  grind  for  stock, 
corn  to  shell,  and  bee-hives  to  make,  noth- 
ing- can  equal  a  well-arranged  power  wind- 
mill. The  Bee-keepers''  Review  for  June 
illustrates  a  wind-mill  thus  arranged,  and 
a  bee-keeper  who  has  such  a  mill,  and  uses 
it  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned,  contributes 
an  article,  giving  cost,   advantages,  and 


drawbacks,  together  with  several  other  in- 
teresting items  on  the  subject.  He  has  had 
his  mill  six  years,  and  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 

Send  ten  cents  for  this  number,  and  with 
it  will  be  sent  two  other  late  but  dijEferent 
issues,  and  the  ten  cents  may  be  applied  on 
any  subscription  sent  in  within  a  year.  A 
coupon  will  be  sent  entitling  the  holder  to 
the  Review  one  year  for  only  90  cents. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  MicH. 


$750  HYDRO  CARBON 


Capacity  : 
lOO  -  mile 
Gasoline- 
tank. 


Capacity  : 
300-2iiile 
Watei-- 
tank. 


Weight  940  lbs.;  seven-Horse  power  actual.  Will  run 
at  any  speed  up  to  25  miles  per  hour,  and  climb  any 
grade  up  to  twenty  per  cent.    For  catalog,  address 

Friedman  AiitomoBile  Co., 


3  Bast  Van  Bureni  St., 


Dept.  B, 


CHicago,  miinois. 


VENTILATED 
BUSHEL 


CRATES 


These  crates  are  the  most  convenient  things 
that  can  be  used  on  the  farm.  Apples,  potatoes 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  gathered, 
stored  and  taken  to  market  in  them  without  re- 
handling.  They  allow  air  to  circulate  freely 
throusrh  them.  Our  crates  cost  8  cents  each 
ready'to  nail  together.  Made  of  best  material 
and  with  decent  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Can 
be  "nested"  together  to  store  away.  Our  illus- 
trated booklet  No.  12  telling  all  about  them  free. 

GENEVA  COOPERAGE  CO.,  GENEVA,  0. 
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Queens  ==  1903  ==  Queens, 

We  have  ten  different  yards  fi%'e  to  twenty  miles 
apart,  where  Italians,  Cyprians,  Holylands,  Carnio- 
lans,  and  Albinos,  are  bred  for  business.  Tested 
queens,  $1.50;  $8.00  for  6;  $15.00  per  dozen.  Untested, 
$1.00  each;  $5.00  for  6  ;  $9.00  per  dozen.  Our  best  and 
finest  breeders,  $5.00  each.  One  and  two  frame  nuclei 
a  specialty.  Bees  and  Queens  in  any  quantity  to  suit 
purchaser.  Safe  arrival  and  reasonable  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  ORDER  "The  Southland  Queen,"  $1.00 
per  year.  Send  for  sample  copj'  and  our  1903  catalog; 
tells"  how  to  raise  queens  and  keep  bees  for  profit. 
Root's  Supplies. 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co.,  Box  18,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Readers  ^Gleanings 

desiring  to  know  the  results  of  my  forty  years'  expe- 
rience in  rearing  queen-bees,  and  to  learn  of  my  new 
process  of  producing  queens,  can  do  so  by  purchasing 
a  copy  of  IMPROVED  QUKEN  -  REARING.  The 
book  and  a  valuable  Adel  breeder  sent  by  mail  for 
$2.  Prospectus  and  catalog  ready.  Adel  bees  have  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 

DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1901, 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  imported 
a  lot  of  queens  from  the  Province  of  Bergamo.  Italy, 
one  of  which  was  sent  to  me  to  be  tested  For  prolif- 
icness  and  industry  she  and  her  offspring  are  second 
to  none,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  prompt- 
ly with  her  daughters  or  the  best  golden  queens  at 
$1.00  each  or  $9  00  per  dozen.    M.  O.  office,  Warrenton. 

W.  H.  Pridgen,  Creek,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 

100  =  Mounted  =  Queen=cells 

and  one  sample  of  the  Stanley  Cell  protector 
or  Introducing-cage,  for  70  cents  postpaid. 

Staxiley,   X>ia£:c9xi,  Xllixicsis. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE ! 

Full  colonies,  $4.00;  three  frames,  with  queen,  $2.25; 
two  frames  with  queen,  |2  00;  one  frame,  $1.50;  queen, 
$1.00.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Simpson,  Swarts,  Pa. 

Pure  Italian  Queens  in  State  of  Washington ! 

Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50;  after  June,  25c  less  for 
either.  Queens  are  reared  by  the  swarming  process. 
Mismating  will  be  rare  if  ever.  I  keep  only  pure 
stock.         Robt.  Mirring,  Dryad,  Lewis  Co.,  Wash. 

The  World's  Record  ^/i^WS'^JvfsJo^od 

the  test  for  30  years  Italian  queen  mo' hers  a  special- 
ty. If  you  want  to  see  the  best  and  most  novel  queen- 
cage  ever  invented  for  introducing  safely.  Send  for  a 
queen  and  you  will  get  one.    Circular  free. 

F.  Boomhower,  Gailupville,  N.  V. 

Bred  for  Work  L'Te?.  ^rs"/.iSili°; 

bred  from  selected  stock; 
best  of  workers;  very  gentle,  and  fine  color.  Untested, 
75c  each:  six,  $4  25;  twelve,  $8.00.    Tested,  $1.00;  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.50. 
Harold  Hornor,  Terrace  Apiaries,  Mt.  HoUy,  N.  J. 

HONEY=QUEENS,QOLDEN  ITALIAN 

are  hustlers,  and  their  bees  are  gentle,  and  can  not 
be  excelled  gathering  honev.  Untested,  90c;  tested, 
$1.00;  breeder,  extra  fine,  $3.00,  none  better. 

H.  C.  TRIKSCH,  Jr.,  Dyer,  Ark. 

RED=CLOVER  ITALIAN  QUEENS,  guaranteed  to 
work  on  red  clover;  bred  for  business,  in  full  col- 
onies; honey-gathering  and  wintering  qualities  are 
prime  object.  Untested,  $1  00;  tested,  $2.00  to  $4.50. 
After  July  1,  untested,  75c;  tested,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Send 
for  circular  list.  I.  F.  Miller,  Knox  Dale,  Pa. 


Carniolans  and 

1  iClllCmS*     a  Specialty  ^  ^' 

Having  added  extensively  to  our  queen  -  rearing 
plants  in  the  North  and  the  South  we  can  furnish 
any  number  of  queens  on  short  notice. 

Camiolans.  Verj^  prolific,  hardy,  gentlest  bees 
known.  Great  comb  builders.  Sealed  combs  of  a 
snowy  whiteness.   A  worker  on  red  clover. 

Italians.  Gentle,  prolific,  swarm  very  little,  fine 
workers,  and  a  red-clover  strain. 

XHe  Carniolan- Italian  Cross.  A  cross 
giving  the  combined  qualities  of  each  race,  are 
hustling  workers,  the  coming  bee  for  comb  honey. 
One  untested  queen,  $1;  6  for  $5;  12  for  $9.  Tested, 
$1 50.    Best  breeder,  $3.    Best  imported  breeder,  $5. 
For  full  colonies,  one  or  two  frame  nuclei,  large  or- 
ders for  queens,  send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Orders 
booked  now  will  be  filled  when  desired. 

F.  A.  LocKHart  (Sb  Co., Caldwell,  N.  Y. 


You  Require 
i  Supply 


PERFECT  QDEEHS 

Norristown,  Pa.,  March  14,  1903. 
Dear  Sir. — Find  inclosed  $1.00  for  one  untested  Gold- 
en queen.  ...  I  wish  you  would  send  a  queen  just 
like  I  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
and  prettiest  queens  I  ever  had.  At  present  my  apiary 
numbers  35  colonies.        Yours  truly, 

Henry  A.  Markley. 
These  queens  are  giving  general  satisfaction.  Try 
some.  Address 

GEO.  J.  VANDE  VORD,  Daytona,  Fla. 

When  you  need  Queens 

and  want  your  order  filled  at  once  with  the  best  queens 
that  money  can  buy,  we  can  serve  you  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  We  have  a  fine  strain  of  Italians  that  can 
not  be  excelled  as  honey-gatherers.  We  can  furnish 
queens  from  either  imported  or  home-bred  mothers. 
Choice  tested,  $1.00  each.    Untested,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz. 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

HERE'S  HIS  PLACE 

FOR  GOOD  QUEENS  PROHPTLY. 

We  are  too  busy  raising  queens  to  write  big  ads.  Our 
customers  like  our  queens,  and  we  think  you  would 
too.  We  rear  by  best  methods  from  best  stock,  and 
guarantee  good  queens.  Our  prices  for  select,  Sl.OO; 
six,  as  they  run,  $4.50 ;  twelve,  $8.00.    Free  circular. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Do  You  Know  that  you  could  come  nearer  getting  what 
you  want,  and  when  you  want  it,  from  the  New  Cen- 
tury Queen-Rearing  Co.  (John  W  Pharr  &  C.  B.  Banks- 
ton),  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States?  Untested, 
50c.;  tested.  3  and  5  band,  75c;  all  other  races,  Sl.OO. 
Send  for  circular.  Berclair,  Goliad  Co.,  Texas. 

"Dollar  Italian  Queens" 

Ready  for  delivery  May  10.  Send  for  price  list. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,    ;    Doniphan,  Missouri. 

QUEENS  DIRECT  FROM  ITALY 

Fine,  reliable.  English  price  list  sent  on  application. 
Beautiful  results  obtained  last  year.  OUR  MOTTO  — 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  .so  to  them. "  Address 

MALAN  BROTHERS,  Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  ITALY. 

FINE  QUEENS  FROn  THE  BLACK  HILL  APIARIES 
Golden  and  Long-tongue.    Write  for  price  list. 
Reference,  G.  F.  Davidson  &  Son. 

Carver  &  Mathis,  Props.,  Verdi,  Texas. 
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QUEENS 


Golden  Italian  & 
Leather  Colored 


AYarranted  to  give  satisfaction,  those  are  the  kind  reared  hy  Qu5rin=the=Queen=Breeder.  "We  guarantee 
ever^- queen  sent  out  to  please  you.  or  it  ma}'  be  returned  inside  of  60  da5-s  and  another  w  11  be  sent 
•■  gratis  '■  Our  business  was  establi-^hed  in  188.S,  our  stock  originated  from  the  best  and  highest- priced 
Long=tongued  Red=clover  breeders  in  the  U.  5.  We  send  out  fine  queens,  and  send  them  promptly. 
We  guaraute   safe  delivery  to  an}'  State,  continental  island,  or  European  Country. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  tells  us  that  our  s'ock  is  extra  fine,  while  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
sa^-s  that  he  has  good  reports  from  our  stock,  from  time  to  time.  Dr.  J.  X,.  Gandv.  of  Humboldt,  Nebr., 
says  that  he  secured  over  JOO  pounds  of  honey  (mostly  comb),  from  single  colonies  containing  our  queens. 


A  FEW  TESTinONIALS. 

P.  F.  Meritt.  of  No.  13  Breckenridge  St.,  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  writes:  The  bees  sent  me  last  July 
did  splendidly.  Each  colony  has  at  least  75  lbs. 
of  honey — prett}^  good  for  two-frame  nuclei. 

Mr.  J-  Roorda?  of  Demotte,  Ind..  writes:  Send 
me  six  more  queens,  the  -18  sent  me  last  spring 
are  hustlers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smile}-,  of  Glasgow,  Pa  ,  writes: 
Your  bees  beat  all  the  rest,  now  send  me  a  breed- 
er of  the  same  kind. 

A.  Xorton.  Monterey.  Calif.,  writes:  Your  stock 

excels  the  strain  of  Mr.  ,  which  is  said  to 

outstrip  all  others.  Your  stock  excels  in  profit- 
able results  as  well  as  in  beauty. 


Price  of  Queens  After  July  First. 


1  6 

12 

Selected  

$  7o 
1  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 

$4  00 
5  00 
8  00 

57  00 
9  00 

Tested   

Select  Tested  

Extra  Selected  Tested— the  best 

that  monev  can  buv  

Two-frame  Xuclei,  no  Oueen  

Add  the  price  of  whatever  queen  is  wanted  to  that 
of  nuclei.  Our  nuclei  build  up  fast,  and  if  not  pur- 
chased too  late  will  make  some  surplus. 


Oneen-rearing  is  our  specialty:  we  give  it  our  undivided  attention,  and  rear  as  manv  queens  (perhaps 
more)  as  any  breeder  in  the  Xo'rth.  Xo  order  is  too  large  for  us,  as  we  keep  300  to  500  on  hand  ready 
to  mail.    Send  all  orders  to 


Quirin=the=Queen=Breeder, 


Parkertown, 

OHIO. 


Strong  Testimony  in  Favor  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 


Prof.  Frank  Benton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  all  progressive  apiarists,  says  : 

•  I  have  several  times,  in  the  cour-e  of  correspon- 
dence, and  in  conversing  with  bee  keepers,  had  occa- 
sion to  answer  the  question  :  '  Where  can  the  best  Ital- 
ians be  got?  '  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  easy  thing  to  say, 
with  certainty,  but  at  least  I  have  felt  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  where  GOOD  ones  could  be  obtained.  A  num- 
ber have  been  referred  to  you,  for,  although  I  have  I 
not  tested  your  stock  personally,  I  thought  I  knew 
pretty  well.'from  general  reputation,  its  character.  A 
bee-keeper  near  here — Geo.  A.  X,anphear,  of  Vienna, 
Va. — who  got  some  queens  of  you  on  my  recommen- 
dation is  so  well  pleased  with  them — i'n  fact,  gives 
your  bees  such  a  good  recommendation  to  me  for 
gentleness  and  working  qualities,  particularly  their 
working  on  red  clover,  that  I  thought  I  would  "like  to 
tr}'  some  myself." 

I  was  not  aware  that  Prof.  Benton  was  recommend- 
ing my  stock  until  I  received  the  above  letter.  Such 
testimony  as  this  certainly  has  great  weight,  and 
shows  why  my  business  has'  grown  so  fast. 

Prices  for  daughters  of  my  28-100  breeder,  the  prize- 
winner, and  other  choice  breeders  :  Untested,  75c 
each;  six,  $4  00;  dozen,  S7.50.  Select  untested,  $1.G0 
each;  six.  So  00;  dozen,  $9.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

My  23-100  breeder  was  awarded  a's25.00  prize  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  producing  bees  showing  the  longest 
tongue-reach  on  record.  Competition  was  open  to  the 
whole  world. 

I  am  now  filling  orders  by  return  mail,  and  shall 
probably  be  able  to  do  so  till  the  close  of  the  season. 

J.  P.  Moore,  L.  Box  1,  Morgan,  Kentucky. 

Pendleton  County. 


QUEENS  for  BUSINESS  and  PROFIT 

These  are  to  be  had  of  Will  Atchley.  He  is  now 
prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  and  breeds  six 
different  races  in  their  purity.  You  must  remember 
that  all  of  the  PURE  Holylands  that  now  exist  in  the 
U.  S.  originated  from  the  Atchley  apiaries,  and  they 
have  the  only  imported  mothers  known  to  the  United 
States.  Untested  queens  from  these  races,  3  and  5 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos,  Holylands,  and 
Carniolans,  bred  in  their  purity,  from  5  to  35  miles 
apart,  February  and  March,  $1.00  each,  or  S9.00  per 
dozen.  All  other  months,  75c  each,  $125  for  six,  or 
$S.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens  of  either  race,  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Breeders  from  §3.50  to  810.00  each. 
1.  2.  and  3  frame  nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  spe- 
cialty. Prices  quoted  on  application.  Safe  arrival  and 
perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  trial  order  will 
com-incevou.    Price  list  free.      WILL  ATCHLEY, 

P.  0.  Box  79,  Beeviile.  Bee  County,  Texas. 

Laws'  Leather=colored  Queens. 
Laws'  Improved  Golden  Queens. 
Laws'  Holy  Land  Queens. 

W.  H.  Lauis: — Your  queens  have  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent. My  apiary  stocked  with  your  Leather  queens  are 
a  sight  to  behold  during  a  honey-flow,  and  the  Goldens 
are  beyond  description  in  the  line  of  beauty.  Yours 
are  the  best  for  comb  honey  I  ever  saw.  I  want  more 
this  spring — E.  A.  Ribble,  Roxton,  Tex.,  Feb.  ig,  1903. 

W.  H.  Lazas:—The  75  queens  (Eeather)  from  you  are 
dandies.  I  introduced  one  into  a  weak  nucleus  in 
May,  and  in  September  I  took  285  lbs.  of  honey,  leav- 
ing' 48  lbs  for  winter.  My  crop  of  honey  last  season 
was  18,000  lbs.  I  write  you  for  prices  on  oO  nuclei  and 
150  I<eather  queens.— Joseph  Farnsworth,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  Feb.  16.  igo^. 

Prices  of  Queens:  Each,  Sl.OO;  12,  $10.00.  Breeders, 
extra  fine,  guaranteed,  each  $3.00.    Send  for  price  list. 

W.  H.  Laws,  Beeviile,  Texas. 
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Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 
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The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -    -    Medina,  Ohio. 


A,  I.  ROOT,  Editor  of  Home  and  Gardening  Dep'ts. 
E.  R.  ROOT,  Editor  of  Apicultural  Dept. 
J.  T.  CAIyVERT,  Bus.  Mgr. 
A.  I..  BOYDEN,  Sec. 


TERMS.  $1.00  per  annum  ;  two  years,  $1.50;  three 
years,  $2.00;  five  years,  $3.00,  in  advance;  or  two  copies 
to  one  address,  $1.50  ;  three  copies,  $2.00  ;  five  copies, 
$3.75.  The  terms  apply  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  To  all  other  countries  48  cents  per  year 
extra  for  postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES.  The  journal  is  sent  until 
orders  are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  We  give 
notice  just  before  the  subscription  expires,  and  further 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber  whose 
subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  journal  discon- 
tinued, will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once;  otherwise 
we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his  journal  continued, 
and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one  who  does  not  like 
this  plan  may  have  his  journal  stopped  after  the  time 
paid  for  by  making  his  request  when  ordering. 


BUCKVi^HKAT. 

Our  notice  in  last  issue  has  brought  to  us  several  lots 
of  Japanese  buckwheat,  aggregating  over  twenty 
bushels;  and  while  this  lasts  we  will  furnish  it  at  the 
following  prices:  Trial  packet,  4  oz.,  by  mail,  5  cents; 
1  lb.,  postpaid,  15  cts.  By  freight  or  express,  at  your 
expense,  peck,  40  cents;  Vi  bushel,  70  cents;  one  bushel, 
$1.35;  2  bushels,  $2.50;  ten  bushels  or  more,  $1.15  per 
bushel,  bags  included. 


BUSINESS. 

Our  orders  are  in  good  condition  except  for  sections. 
We  are  still  over  a  week  behind  on  section  orders,  al- 
though we  are  making  about  600,000  a  week.  Our 
lack  of  lumber  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  put  us 
behind  so  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  catch  up. 
Most  of  our  agencies  are  supplied  with  a  fairly  com- 
plete assortment.  We  still  have  a  surplus  over  orders 
of  No.  2  in  4i4;x4i/xli^  plain;  3^8x5x11/^  plain;  4x5x1% 
plain;  4j^x4i<xlig  and  2-inch  four  beeway.  These 
latter  can  be  reduced  to  1%  in  width  if  there  are  those 
who  prefer  to  use  them  rather  than  wait  for  what 
they  would  rather  have  Orders  for  other  goods  are 
up,  and  being  filled  promptly.  Some,  which  include 
sections,  are,  of  course,  delaj^ed  a  few  days  for  these. 
In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  the  demand  for  sec- 
tions indicates  a  good  honey-  flow,  and  frequent  reports 
from  different  sections  confirm  this  opinion. 


BEESWAX. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  28  cts.  cash,  30  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  here.  From  one  to 
two  cents  extra  for  choice  yellow  wax.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  give  again  our  oft-repeated  injunction  to 
be  sure  to  put  your  name  and  address  in  or  on  your 
shipment  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  identify  it  when 
it  reaches  us.  Write  us  also,  stating  how  many  pack- 
ages and  what  kind,  whether  box,  barrel,  or  sack,  and 


the  gross  weight,  weight  of  package  or  tare,  and  the 
net  weight  as  you  make  it.  We  sometimes  get  as 
high  as  ten  or  a  dozen  shipments  in  a  day;  and  unless 
you  are  careful  you  not  only  make  us  a  lot  of  trouble 
but  may  have  j'our  own  settlement  delayed.  We  just 
recently  found  the  owner  of  a  shipment  received  last 
August.  The  shipment  came  in  without  any  name  or 
notice  or  shipping-receipt;  and  instead  of  writing  to 
us  to  inquire  about  it,  giving  particulars,  the  shipper, 
after  waiting  several  months,  made  claim  on  the  rail- 
road for  the  wax.  The  claim  papers  showed  delivery 
to  us  on  a  certain  date  last  August,  and  our  record 
tallied  with  the  unidentified  shipment. 


SLATE  TABLETS. 

We  are  again  supplied  with  slate  tablets  such  as  we 
used  to  catalog  for  making  hives  in  queen  rearing. 
We  have  tried  tor  some  time  to  secure  these  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  have  finally  succeeded.  One  con- 
cern wanted  5  cents  each  on  an  order  f  or  5000,  but  we 
bought  them  so  we  can  offer  them  for  sale  at  2  cents 
each.  In  lots  of  10  or  more  $1.75  per  100;  500  for  $7.50. 
Our  stock  has  not  arrived  at  this  writing,  but  we  ex- 
pect it  here  within  a  few  days. 


Tested  Queens/* 

No  !  not  for  color,  but  for  honey.  Will  sell  queens 
from  colonies  that  have  stored  a  good  surplus  from 
palmetto;  some  have  3  10-frame  supers  full  to  date. 
Old  enough  to  show  what  they  will  do,  but  not  aged. 
Price  for  queen  and  bee  brush,  $1  00. 

A.  SMITH, 

Grant,  Fla. 

CARTONS  FOR  HONEY  thrieS'Sc-ra?" 

cal,  lowest-price  carton  for  honey,  all  things  consider- 
ed; costs  nothing.  We  have  wholesaled  honey  in  this 
city  for  30  years.  We  have  seen  no  honey-carton  equal 
to  this.  Send  us  five  two-cent  stamps,  and  we  will 
send  you  sample,  together  with  explanation,  and  some 
practical  suggestions  regarding  marketing  honey  to 
best  advantage;  also  live  poultry.  We  originated  and 
introduced  the  new  popular  one-pound  section. 
Established  in  1870.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 

Wholesale  commission.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Root's  Goods  in  Central  Michigan! 

Sold  at  their  prices.  Present  given  with  each 
order  amounting  to  $2  or  over.    I^ist  sent  free. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Rural  Route  No.  3,  Jackson  Michigan. 

The  A.  I.  Root's  Co's  Goods  in  Oklahoma. 

Save  freight  by  buying  of  F.  W. 
VAN  DK  MARK,  RIPI^EY,  O.  T. 
Catalog  free  for  postal. 

Red  Cloyer  and  Three  and  Five- 
Banded  Queens. 

Untested,  65  cts. ;  2  for  $1.00. 
Fine  tested  queens,  $1.00  each. 
Remember  we  guarantee  our 
queens  to  work  red  clover  as 
well  as  white  clover.  Get  my 
circular.  Plenty  of  queens,  and 
go  by  return  mail.  Fifty  and 
oue  hundred,  special  prices. 
O.  ROUTZAHN,  BIGLERVILLE,  ROUTE  3.  PENN. 


Wood'working 
Machinery. 

For  ripping,  cross-cut 
ting,  mitering,  grooving., 
boring,  scroll-sawing,  edge 
moulding,  mortising  ;  for 
working  wood  iri  any  man- 
ner. Send  for  catalog  A. 
The  Seneca  Falls  M'fg  Co., 
44  Water  St ..  Seneca  Fs.,  N.  Y. 


Poof 
and  Hand 
Power 
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And  Return. 


First  class  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo 
,from  Chicago,  daily,  throughout  the  summer,  good  re- 
turning October  31.  The 

Colorado  Special 

fast  daily  train,  one  night  to  Detiverfrom  Chicago  and 
the  central  States  (only  two  nights  enroute  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard),  leaves  Chicago  daily  6:30  p.  m. 

A  second  daily  train  leaves  Chicago  11:30  p.  m.  Per- 
sonallj'  conducted  excursions  in  tourist  sleeping-cars. 

For  sleeping-car  reservations,  descriptive  pamphlet, 
"Colorado  Illustrated,"  and  full  particulars,  address 

A.F.  CLEVELAND,  234  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

S.  D.  BUELL 

Manufactures  bee-hives,  and  is  agent  for  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.'s  goods,  which  are  sold  at  factory-  prices. 
Catalog  sent  free.    Bees  for  sale.    Beeswax  wanted. 

Union  City,  MicK. 

POULTRY  JOURNAL  Vi.lfJl"^7^ 

a  dollar,  but  will  send  it  to  you  one  year  on  trial,  including 
book,  Plans  for  Poultry  Houses,  for  2oc.   Sample  copy  fkee. 

[niand  Poultry  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

pOR  SALE. — Fine,  carefully  reared  queens,  from  a 
■  hardy, prolific.honey-gathering  strain  of  3-banded 
Italians;  can  also  furnish  queens  from  Doolittle  Gold- 
en strain,  if  preferred:  untested,  65  cents;  tested,  $1.00; 
selected  breeders,  S2.50       FARI^  Y.  SAFFORD, 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

pOR  SALE.— 100   colonies   Leather- colored  Italian 

*  bees.  A  tested  queen  in  each  colony.  In  8  frame 
Dovetail  hives.  Price  after  July  15  and  during  Aug., 
$4.00  each.    In  lots  of  10,     50  each.     F.  A  GK\\\ 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

•TEXAS  QUEENS  FROM  LONE  STAR  APIARIES. 

*  We  are  now  ready  to  furnish  you  queens  from  the 
best  stock  of  any  race.  These  queens  are  equaled  by 
few  and  inferior  to  none.    Write  for  price  list 

Q.  F.  Davidson  &  Son,  Props.,  Fairview,  Texas. 

pOR  SALE.— A  few  Queens,  whose  bees  are  extra 

*  yellow,  such  as  most  breeders  ask  $5.00  for.  Our 
price.  $3.00  each. 

F.  W.  VAN  DE  MARK,  Ripley,  Okla. 

A  dozen  young  mismated  queens  at  $3  00  or  30  cents 
each.  B.  F.  Averill,  Howardsville,  Va. 


Wants  and  Exchange. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  10  cts.  per  line. 
You  must  SAY  you  want  your  adv't  in  this  .lepartment,  or  we 
will  not  be  responsible  for  any  error.  You  can  have  the  no- 
tice as  many  lines  as  you  please  ;  but  all  over  ten  lines  will 
cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  We  can  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  dissatisfaction  arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


\17 ANTED. —To  sell  bees  and  queens. 
'  O.  H.  Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

WANTED.— To  sell,  a  Barnes  foot-power  saw. 
H.  H.  JEPSON,  Medford,  Mass. 


Y\/^ ANTED. — To  exchange  for  choice  honey,  or  cash, 
60-lb.  new  cans,  used  for  honey  one  month,  as 
good  as  the  day  they  were  made. 

J.  A.  Buchanan.  HoUiday's  Cove,  W.  Va. 


W 


W 


ANTED. — Your  address  on  a  postal  for  a  little 
book  on  Queen-Rearing.    Sent  free. 

Address   Henry  Alley,  Wenham,  Mass. 


ANTED.— To  sell,   second-hand   60-pound  cans, 
as  good  as  new.    Correspondence  solicited. 
lyEwis  C.  &  A.  G.  Woodman, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  sell  for  cash,  5-gal.  square  tin  cans, 
^'  used  for  honey,  at  about  half  price  of  new  cans. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address      Orel  I,.  Hershiser, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  copy  of  New  Yoi  k  Herald, 
' '  April  15,  1865,  in  good  condition,  containing  de- 
tailed particulars  of  President  lyincoln's  assassination. 
Best  offer  gets  it.  Elias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


IV^ANTED.— To  sell,  for  65  cents  each,  choice  untest- 
ed  queens,  reared  from  selected  mothers,  the 
Carniolan-Italian  cross  —  the  coming  bee  for  comb 
honey?  A  trial  order  will  convince  vou.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  I,.  H.  Perry,  Cigarville,  N.  Y. 

yi/ANTED. — Agents  to  sell  and  attach  automatic  cut- 
offs  to  grinding-mills,  which  automatically  stop 
them  when  hopper  becomes  empty.  Especially  adapt- 
ed to  Aermotor  windmills.    Write  for  particulars. 

B.  Strittmatter,  Bradley  Junction,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  ?ell,  500  Hoffman  brood-frames,  10 
lbs.  light  brood  foundation,  10  lbs.  light-brood 
section  foundation,  1000  sections,  45^  plain;  .50  honey- 
boards,  8-frame^  wood-bound  zinc;  300  section-holders 
100  separators;  cleated  nails  for  frames,  etc..  included. 
All  new.  One  Cowan  two-frame  extractor,  second- 
hand.   Will  sell  cheap  for  cash.         G.  F.  Tubes. 

Annincreek,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  furnish  you  select  long  tongued  Ital- 
ian queens  at  the  following  prices:  Untested  SI. 00 
each,  810.00  per  dozen.  Tested.  S1.25  each,  $12.09  per 
dozen.  Four  years'  experience  in  rearing  queens  for 
the  trade.  Safe  arrival  and  reasonable  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Chas  M.  Darrow, 

Route  No.  3,  Nevada,  Mo. 
Reference,  by  special  permission,  the  Nevada  Bark- 
ing Co.,  of  this  cit^-. 


W 


^\NTED. — To  .sell  for  cash  at  Oakville,  Appomat- 
tox Co.,  Ya..  the  following  property:  One  lot  of 
five  acres  with  a  larsre  storehouse  and  dwelling  com- 
bined, consisting  of  6  rooms;  one  nice  small  dwelling 
of  3  rooms  ;  one  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop 
with  complete  set  of  tools;  one  large  shedded  barn, 
covering  an  area  of  2000  square  feet;  a  fine  young  or- 
chard of  100  improved  bearing  trees;  11  stands  of  bees; 
a  splendid  location  for  general  store  and  apiary. 
White  clover  and  sourwood  grow  abundantly,  and 
nearest  bee-keeper  of  note  25  miles.  This  property  is 
in  easy  reach  of  10  churches;  postoffice  and  schools  at 
the  place:  has  fine  well  of  water,  and  handsome  shade- 
trees.  Will  also  sell  annex  of  6  acres  of  wood  land. 
Price  of  whole  outfit,  SloOO    Applv  to 

J.  P.  &  R.  D.  Hughes,  Oakville,  Ya. 


WANTED.— To  sell  S.  W.  K  of  S  E.  K  sec  26.  range 
26,  Crystal  Lake  Tp..  Benzie  Co..  Mich.;  40  acres 
just  outside  corporation  of  Frankfort;  a  n&arly  finish- 
ed cottage  of  six  rooms,  a  small  stable,  25  bearing 
apple-trees,  a  few  -oeach-trees.  From  front  porch  can 
be  seen  a  delightful  view  of  the  little  cit5'  of  Frank- 
fort, Lake  aiichigan,  harb...i  si  earners,  etc  Unexcel- 
led as  a  summer  home  or  a  frui*-farm.  Only  a  few 
hours  from  Toledo,  Detrou  Chicago  Minneapolis, 
and  other  cities  Write  Gen  Pass.  Agent  of  Toledo  Sz; 
Ann  Arbor  R.  R.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  pamphlet  describ- 
ing Frankfort.  Cheap  at  S2200;  if  bought  soon  can  be 
secured  at  $1400.  Also  for  sale  160  acres,  15  miles  east 
of  Frankfort;  only  S2.50  per  acre  25  acres  ready  for 
the  plow.  Write  C.  L.  Linkletter,  Agent,  Frankfort, 
Mich.,  or  W.  A.  Hobbs,  Ownei  Traer,  Iowa. 
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PACE  ^  LYON, 

New  London,  Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
AND  DEALERS  IN  .  .  . 


BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES.  .  .  . 


Send  for  Our  Free  New  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Price  List  


We  Have 
Not  Hoved 


The  government,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  great  and  growing  bus- 
iness enterprise,  for  better  mail  ser- 
vice has  given  us  a  postoffice  on  our 
premises,  wh  ch  enables  us  to  change 
mails  with  the  passing  trains  instead 
of  through  the  Wctumpka,  Alabama, 
postotfice  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
This  gives  us  our  mails  about  two 
hours  earlier,  and  aL=o  one  hour  for 
making  up  outgoing  mail.  This  will 
be  p-rlicularly  help'ul  in  our  queen 
business.  We  are  now  booking  or- 
ders for  Italian  queens,  I^ong-tongued 
and  I^eather- colored;  both  good. 

J.  n.  Jenkins, 
Honeysuckle,  Alabama. 

Shipping=point  aid  Money=order 
Office  at  Wctumpka,  Alabama. 


Kretclimer  MTg  Compaoy, 

Box  GO,  Red  OaK,  Iowa. 


SUPPLIERS! 

Best-equipped  factory  in  the  West;  carry 
a  large  stock  and  greatest  variety  of  every 
thing  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring  BEST 
goods  at  the  LOWEST  prices,  and  prompt 
shipment.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  to 
have  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG, 
and  read  description  of  Alternating  Hives, 
Ferguson  Supers.   Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

Trester  Supply  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Shugart  &  Ouren,  Council  Blutfs,  Iowa, 
Foster  Lumber  Company,  Lamar,  Colo. 


BINGHAM  SMOKKR. 

Dear  Sir:— Inclosed  find  $1.75.  Please 
send  one  brass  smoke-engine.  I  have 
one  already.  It  is  the  best  smoker  I 
ever  used.  Truly  yours, 

Henkt  Schmidt,  Hutto,  Tex. 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

Bingham  Brass  Smokers. 

Made  of  sheet  brass,  which  does  not  rust  or  burn  out;  should  last 
a  lifetime.  You  need  one,  but  they  cost  25  cts.  more  than  tin  of  the 
same  size.  The  little  open  cut  shows  our  brass  hinge  put  on  the 
three  larger  sizes.  No  wonder  Bingham's  four-inch  smoke-engine 
goes  without  puffing,  and  does  not  drop  inky  drops.  The  perforat- 
ed steel  fire-grate  has  381  holes  to  air  the  fuel  and  support  the  fire. 

Heavy  tin  smoke-engine,  4-inch  stove,  per  mail,  $1.50;  3^-inch, 
$1.10;  3-inch,  $1.00;  2^-inch,  90c;  2-inch,  65c.  Bingham  smokers  are 
the  originals,  and  have  all  the  improvements,  and  have  been  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  23  years.    Only  three  larger  ones  brass. 


T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Michigan. 


Established  1884. 


Bee=keepers* 
SUPPLIES! 


In  placing"  your  orders  for  the  com- 
ing- season  of  1903  do  not  forget  that  we 
always  carry  a  stock  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company's  g-oods  that  are  needed  in  a 
well-equipped  apiary.  We  can  sell 
yon  these  g-oods  as  cheap  as  they  can 
be  had  from  the  factory,  owing-  that  we 
get  carload  shipments  from  which  we 
con  supply  your  wants  on  short  notice, 
and  at  a  saving-  of  freight. 

We  ask  a  trial  order  to  convince  you 
that  we  can  serve  you  right.  Send  for 
our  40-page  catalog-,  free. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. 


JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON, 

High  Hill,  Missouri. 


For  3"ears  we  have  supplied  you  with 
a  portion  of  your  requirements  in  bee- 
keepers' Supplies,  for  which  we  thank 
you.  We  are  better  prepared  than  ever 
to  take  g-ood  care  of  orders  this  sea- 
son. We  have  acquired  the  business  of 
Buell  Lamberson's  Sons,  of  this  place, 
and  have  the  agency  for  this  State  for 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

One  carload  is  already  on  the  way,  and 
others  will  follow.  If  you  require  spe- 
cial goods  or  anything- not  usually  kept 
in  Western  stocks,  we  can  get  it  for 
you  on  our  next  car. 


Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Trees,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry 
and  Bee  Supplies. 


Portland  Seed  Company, 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Headquarters  in 

CALIFORNIA ! 


We  wish  to  remind  Gleanings  reade-s 
that  we  are  ag-ain  ready  to  serve 
them  with  whatever  they  require  in 
Bee-keepers'  Supplies.  We  not  only 
have  a  good  assortment  of  our  own 
manufacture  but  we  can  furnish  a 

Full  Line  of  Root^s  Sundries 

such  as  Smokers,  Secti6ns,  Cowan 
Extractors,  etc.  Let  us  have  your 
name  and  address  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  3-ou  our  cate^log. 


Union  Hive  &  Box  Co* 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Montana^ 
Minnesota^ 
Dakota^  and 
Wesfn  Wisconsin 

BEE-KEEPERS 


Our  33d  annual  catalog  (for  1903,  92d  edirion )  is 
now  readj-.  Send  for  a  copj- at  once.  ^Ye  have  a  full 
line  of  goods  in  stock,  and  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
Save  freight  by  ordering  of  the  St.  Paul  branch. 
Bees  axxd  Q^leez\s.  Orders  booked  now  for 
spring  delivery.  Honey  and  Wax.  ^e  ' 
handle  honey  and  wax.  Write  for  particulars. 


The  A.  I.  ROOT  COIVIPANY 

Northwestern  Branch, 
1026  Mississippi  St., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 


STOCK. — Our  warehouse  is  now  stocked 
with  a  good  assortment  of  Hives, 
Sections,  Extractors,  and  other 
supplies  direct  from  Medina. 

PROMPTNESS.— We  can  therefore  fill  your 
orders  promptly.  Do  not  suffer 
long-  delay  by  ordering-  from  some 
distant  point  but  send  orders  here. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  bee-keeper's  in  San 
Antonio.  Whenever  you  visit  San 
Antonio  you  are  invited  to  call  at 
our  office  and  make  it  your  head- 
quarters. See  our  display  of  sup- 
plies. Leading  bee-journals  on 
file  for  j-our  perusal  too. 

WANTED.— Beeswax  and  Honey.  Write 
for  particulars. 


The  A.  i.  Root  Co., 

438  West  Houston  Street, 

San  Antonio,  Texas- 


We  sell  the  Root  goods 
here  at  Root's  factory 
prices,  which  means  the 
freight  is  paid  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Immense  stock  and  every  variety  of  the 
best  up-to-date  goods  now  on  hand 
packed  tor    prompt  shipment. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  on  every  or- 
der sent  us.  Thousands  have  been 
pleased  with  their  goods  from  us. 
We  can  satisfy  you. 

Write  for  estimates,  sending  list  of  what 
you  will  need,  and  get  our  discounts 
for  early  orders.  We  will  save  you 
money.    Send  to-day  for  1903  catalog. 


JOS.  NYSKWANDER, 

710.12  W.  Grand  Ave. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


26tH  Year 


Dadant's 
Foundation^ 


WHY  DOES  IT  SELL  SO  WELL  ?— Because  it 
has  always  given  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  Because  in  25  TEARS  there  have  been 
no  complaints,  but  thousands  of  compliments, 

WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION.— What  more 
can  anybody  do?  Beauty,  purity,  firmness,  no 
sagging,  no  loss.  Patent  Weed  Pbocess  of 
Sheeting. 

BEESWAX  WANTED  AT  ALL  TIMES.  —  Send 
name  for  our  catalog,  samples  of  foundation, 
and  veil  material.  We  sell  the  best  veils, 
either  cotton  or  silk. 

LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE,  Revised. 
The  classic  in  bee-literature,  $1.20  by  mail. , 


Bee-Keepers  Supplies 

of  Kinds. 

DAD  ANT  ^  SON, 

Hamilton,  111. 


Why  Not 


Place  your  order  now  ?  We  will  make 
you  special  prices  for  early  delivery. 
We  are  headquarters  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia for  Root's  Cowan  Extractors, 
Sections,  Weed  Foundation,  Smokers, 
etc. ,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of  local-made 
supplies.  We  can  g-ive  you  prompt  ser- 
vice.   We  solicit  your  patron ag-e. 


Madary's  Planin^^mill 

Fresno,  California. 


